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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VOGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 
Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 


subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free, For foreign countries in the postal union, 
fire dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
diaft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of aidress both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —-Subscriters who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notity the Hrai Of- 
fice. indove who are unable to purchase Vo ue at 
any news-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


SOCIETY 


Delightful dance was given on Mon. 
A eve., 22 Jan., by Dr. and Mrs. 

Seward Webb at their residence, 
680 Fifth Avenue. A cotillon was danced 
before supper which was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. Webb. The 
favors were broad satin ribbons with bells, 
tambourines and lovely bunches of flowers. 


Present were Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Bay- 
lies, Mr. and Mrs, Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs, James M. 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. George Parsons, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm, Bayard Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. H, Stanford 
White, Mr and Mrs. Borden Harriman, Mr. and 
Mrs, Lucius K. Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs, I. Town- 
send Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon, Mr. and Mrs Elbridge 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs, Cooper Hewitt, 
Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Miss Anna 
Sands, Miss Cora Randolph, Miss Evelyn Burden, 
Miss Maud Livingston, Miss Alice Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Adéle Sloane, Miss Angelica Gerry, Miss Kath- 
arine Cameron, Mr. Herbert Robbins, Mr. Maitland 
Kereey, Mr. J. Langdon Erving, Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin, Mr. H, Pelham Robbins and Mr. Eliot 
Gregory. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Wood gave a dance of 
about one hundred people at Delmonico’s on Mon. 
eve., 21 Jan. There was no cotillion. Supper was 
served at midnight at round tables. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Thomas L. James, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
Truax, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Maclay, Ex-Mayor and 
Mrs, William R. Grace, Judge and Mrs, Dugro, Miss 
Ruth Lawrence, Miss Rose Del Pino, Miss Louise 
Falconer, Miss Sarah Falconer, Miss Jennie Pinner, 
Miss May"Lawrence, Miss Ethel Scott, Miss Ham- 
mond, Miss Carrie Douglas, Mr. Henry Morrell, Mr. 
Franklin Lawrence, Mr. Henry Pinner and Mr. 
Robert R. Crank. 

The fourth meeting of the Tuesday Evening Danc- 
ing was held at Sherry’s on Tue, eve,, 22 Jan. Re- 
ceiving were Mrs, John T. Hall, Mrs. Charles Sands, 
Mrs. Laurence Wells. Mrs Frederic Gallatin and 
Mrs, Frederic Goodridge, The cotillon was led by 
Mr. Alexander Hadden, dancing with Miss Katharine 
Beekman Hoppii. The favors were unusually pretty 
—long sash ribbons fringed with bells, fancy brace- 
lets, cigarette holders filled with chocolates and gilded 
ash receivers. Present were Miss Esther Hunt, Miss 
Anna Peabody, Miss Elsée Coster, Miss Julia Clark- 
son, Miss Caroline Goodridge, Miss Adéle Gardner, 
Miss Mary Cross, Miss Elvine Meeker, Miss Elizabeth 
Hare, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Elsie Hall, Miss 
Edith Hall, Miss Emily Morris, Miss Marie Hunting- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Sands, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss Mabel 
Jones, Miss Janet Wilmerding, Mr. Dexter Blagden, 
Mr. Thayer Robb, Mr. George Morrison, Mr. Fred- 
eric Spedden, Mr. John Ogden, Mr. Edward Livings- 
ton, Mr. William Dinsmore, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. 
Beekman Hoppin and Mr. Edward Jones. 

The Junior Promenade, which closed the social 
week at Yale, was the means of attracting a great 
many New Yorkers to New Haven on Tue,, 22 Jan. 
The grand march, which was led by Mr. Anson 
Phelps stokes, Jr., class "96, began at 9g o'clock. Mr. 
Stokes was followed by the other members of the Yale 
‘“* Prom’’ Committee, as follows: Mr. Arthur E. 
Fo >te, of New Haven, Mr. Henri de Libour, of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Brinckerhoff Thorne, of New York, Mr. 
James B, Neale, of Kittaning, Pa., Mr. Ralph Tread- 
way, of Sioux City, lowa, Mr, Maitland Griggs, of 
Hartford, Conn., Mr. Wm. S. Miller, of New York, 
and Mr. Howland Twombly, of Newton, Mass. Pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs, Anson Pelps Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, 
Mrs. Eliott F. Shepard, Mrs. Alfred Schermerhorn, 
Mrs, James Pinchot, Mrs. Thomas Stillman, Miss 
Emily Sloane, Miss Frances Archbold, the Misses 
Stokes, Miss Marion McKeever, Miss Adelaide Fox, 
Miss Elsie Coster, Miss Coffin, Miss Dwight, Miss 
W yckoff, Miss Cochran and Miss Draper. 


The second and last of the Monday evening cotil- 
lons took place at Sherry’s on Mon, eve., 28 Jan. 
The patronesses of these cotillons are Mrs. Frederic 
de Peyster, Mrs. Wm. B. Beekman, Mrs. J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Mrs. Maturin L. Delafield, Mrs. Frederic 
Goodridge, Mrs. J. Montgomery Hare, Mrs. George 
Bliss, Mrs, Laurence Wells, Mrs. Charles E. Sands, 
Mrs. George J. Barbey} Mrs. Philip Sands, Mrs. T. 
Streatfield Clarkson, Mrs. Wm. Rhinelander, Mrs. 
Charles Ogden, Mrs. Haslett McKim, Mrs. Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. Frederic 
Gallatin, Mrs. John T. Hall, Mrs. Charles Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. James Higginson, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Lee, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs. John 
Clarkson Jay, Mrs. Gouverneur Morris and Mrs. John 
Alsop King. The guests on last Mon. eve. were 
received by Mrs. Francis Delafield, Mrs. Philip J. 
Sands and Mrs. John Alsop King. The cotiilon was 
led by Mr. Alexander Hadden, dancing without a 
partner. Present were Miss Helen Gallatin, Miss 
Anna Sands, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, Miss Caroline Goodridge, Miss Elizabeth 
Hare, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Anna Peabody, 
Miss Mabel Huntington, Miss Sarah Hard, Miss 
Helen Soutter, Miss Helen Edwards, Miss Edith Jay, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Edith 
Sands, Miss Edith Hall, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss 
Alice McKim, Miss Isabel Gurnee, Miss Laura Jay, 
Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Mary Cross, Miss Mabel 
Jones, Mr. Ernest Adee, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. 
Frederic Spedden, Mr. Stephen Pell, Mr, Wainwright 
Parrish, Mr. Langdon Schroeder, Mr. Laurence 
Atterbury, Mr. Thayer Robb, Mr. Goodhue Living- 
ston, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. Montgomery 
Hare and Mr. Beekman Hoppin. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller gave a dance at their 
residence on Mon, eve., 28 Jan., and Mrs. Edward 
Lauterbach gave a dance on Tue. eve., 29 Jan., for 
her daughter, Miss Florence Lauterbach. 

All the preparations for the Charity Ball, to be held 
in Carnegie Hall this evening, for the benefit of the 
Nursery and Child's Hospital, are complete, Gov- 
ernor Morton, it is promised, will lead the grand 
warch with Mrs, Chester Griswold, and be followed 
by Colonel and Mrs, van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr and 
Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick N. Goddard and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Le Grand Cannon. The Governor's staff will be 
present in uniform, Mr. Alexander Mr. Haddon, 
who has been appointed chairman of the Floor 
Committee, has chosen for his aids Mr. J. Langdon 
Erving, Mr. Horace Gallatin, Mr. Herbert Satt« rlee, 
Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. Arden Robbins, 
Mr. John G. Neeser, Mr. George Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. G. Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Richard Satterlee, 
Mr. Frede ic Delafield, Mr. Hamilton Fish, Jr., Mr. 
Robert van Cortlandt, Mr. James Clinch Smith, Mr. 
Murray Strong, Mr. Augustus Clarkson, Mr. Stewart 
Wing, Mr. Granville Winthrop, Mr. Charles A. van 
Rensselaer, Mr, G. M. Woolsey, Mr. A. Newbold 
Morris, Mr. Henry P. Rollins, Mr. Edward Living- 
ston, Mr. Alexis Mclivaine, Mr. Auchmuty Tucker, 
Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mr J. Sandford Barnes, 
Mr. Edwin Lewis, Mr, Elliot Schenck, Mr. Clermont 
Clarkson, Mr. Charles Appleton, Mr. Graham Stokes, 
Mr. Alonzo Potter and Mr. Wm. H Aspinwall. 

A dinner was given on Thu. eve., 24 Jan., by Mr. 
and Mrs. Brayton Ives. Among their guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Kissell, Mr. and Mrs, Newbold 
Le Roy Edgar, Miss Turnure, Miss Webb, Mr. 
George Vanderbilt, Mr. Eliot Gregory, Mr. de Forest 
Manice and Mr. George W. Smalley. 

On Tue, eve., 22 Jan., Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor entertained a number of friends at dinner, 
among whom were Mr, and Mrs. William Seward 
Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchon, Mr. ana Mrs. 
Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Mr. 
and Mrs Ogden Mills, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Edith 
Morton, Miss Emily Sloane, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, 
Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse 
and Mr. Herbert D. Robbins. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish gave a dinner on Thu. 
eve., 24 Jan., at which were present Mr and Mrs, 
W. Starr Miller, Miss Helen Kingland, Miss Emily 
Sloane, Mis Alice Wilmerding, Miss Lucy Gurnee, 
Miss Bell Gurnee, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding, Mr. 
Henry Sands, Mr. G. Creighton Webb, Mr. H, 
Phelps Case, Mr. W. H. Field, Mr. Bronson Win- 
throp and Mr Hamilton Fish. 

On Wed. eve., 30 Jan., Mr. and Mrs. Perry Tif- 
fany gave a handsome dinner, followed by a dance, 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Have- 
meyer, on Madison Avenue,in honor of Mr. Bel- 
mont Tiffany (Mr. Tiffany's brother) and his fiancée, 
Miss Annie Cameron, daughter of Sir Roderick Cam- 
eron. 

On the same evening a dinner was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Townsend Burden. 

On Sat., 2 Feb., Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills will 
give another one of their series of dinners, and on the 
same date Mr, and Mrs. William D. Sloane will give 
a dinner for their daughter, Miss Emily Sloane, and 
also Mrs William Astor, who will give a farewell 
dinner in her old house, cor. of Thirty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, which will soon be torn down for a 
hotel to be built upon the site. Mrs. Astor sails for 
Europe on the Teutonic, 13 Feb. Other dinners in 
the near future are to be given by Mrs. Elliott Cow- 
din, on 2 Feb.; Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden, on 4 
Feb, in honor of their son’s fiancée, Miss Adéle 
Sloane ; Mrs, Alexander Van Rensselaer, on 6 Feb.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Julien T. Davies, on 7 Feb.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, on g Feb. and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, on 12 Feb. 

A luncheon of ten will be given to-day, 31 Jan., by 
Miss Elizabeth Gallatin, daughter of Mrs. James 
Gallatin (who will soon marry Mr. John de Courcey 
Ireland), for her bridesmaids, who wil] include her 
sister, Miss Helen Dawson Gallatin, Miss Marion 
Carey, Miss Adéle Gardiner, Miss Meta McKay, 
Miss Juliette de Neufville, Miss Cornelia Robb, 
Miss Marion Huntington, Miss M. Louise Ireland 
and Miss Adella Arena Ireland. 

Mrs. John Westervelt will give a luncheon on Sat, 
8 Feb., for her daughter, Miss Florence Westervelt, 
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who is to be married in Easter week to Mr. George B. 
Trotter, of Philadelphia. 

A large reception was given on Wed, aft., 23 Jan., 
by Mrs. Wm. Cullen Brewster, at her residence, No. 
24 East Sixty-fourth Street. Receiving with her was 
her daughter, Mrs. L. Lowry Beamy, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Beamy, Mrs. John Reade Stuyvesant and Mrs, 
Charles Duggin. Present were Secretary Herbert, 
General and Mrs. Bristow and Mrs. Barber, from 
Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Sage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm_ Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hall 
Chapin, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Clarke, Dr. and 
Mrs. Abbe, Mrs. Harvey Durand, Miss Eva Palmer 
and Miss Foote. On Thu., 24 Jan., Mrs. Charles 
Grenville Peters gave quite a large r ception, and was 
assisted in receiving by Miss Walker, Mrs. Howard 
Wainwright and Mrs. H. de Berkeley Parsons, her 
three sisters. Present were Mrs Catlin. Mrs. New- 
bold Edgar, Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne. Mrs, George B. 
de Forest, Mrs. Alexander and Mrs. Frederic Betts. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Dupignac gave a reception 
with dancing on the eve. of Thu., 24 Jan. at their 
residence, 141 West g2d St. Present were Miss 
Packer, Miss Edna Teft, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Teft, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Broadhead, Mr. and Mrs. 
Slayback, Mr. H. Montgomery and Mr. H, Whitlock. 
Among some of those who received on 25 Jan. were 
Mrs. Harvey Durand, Mrs. James Otis Hoyt, Mrs. 
Henry T. Buell, Mrs. S. C, Harriott, Mrs. J. Herbert 
Johnson, Mrs. Cyrus Clark and Mrs, Wm. M. Bol- 
ston, and on the 24th Mrs. T.H Talmadge, Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor and Miss Pryor, Mrs. Cortlandt 
Schuyler van Rensselaer and Mrs. Robert W. 
Tailer. 

On Sat,, 26 Jan., Mrs Edson Bradley gave a recep- 
tion to introduce her daughter, Miss Julia Fay Brad- 
ley. Receiving with her were M'ss Anna Peabody, 
Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Eloise Davis, Miss Mabel 
Lewis, Miss Alice Strong, Miss Ethel Ketcham, Miss 
Marie Davis, Miss Sarah Hard, Miss Cella Mills and 
Miss Henrictta Pierson. 

Mrs. George B. Schieffelin gave a reception on 
Mon., Jan. 28, at her residence, 8 East Forty-fifth 
Street, to welcome her daughter, Mrs. J. Bruce 
Ismay, who has just returned from England. 

On Wed., Jan. 30, Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne gave 
a reception from 4 to 7, at which were present p ote 
brides, Mrs. Henry Green, Mrs. Wm. L. Dayton and 
Mrs. George Burleigh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dinsmore have cards out 
for a dinner at Sherry’s on Feb. 25, to which nearly 
two hundred guests have been bidden. A dance will 
follow the dinner. 

Mrs. J. Kilbourn Hayward and the Misses Hay- 
ward have sent out cards for an afternoon reception 
on 7 Feb., and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon McDonald and 
Mrs, Harold Farquhar Hadden for the last three 
Thursdays in Feb. 

The annual dinner of the Board of Trade and 
Transportation took place at Delmonico’s on Wed. 
eve., 23 Jan. There were about two hundred diners 
present, who so thoroughly enjoyed themselves that 
they nearly all remained until the end of the pro- 
gramme, Many important and interesting subjects 
were discussed. There were six parallel tabies fill- 
ing the body of the hall, and a table for notables 
across the upperend. Mr. Darwin R. James presided 
at the head of the table, with Secretary of the Navy 
Hillary A. Herbert, at his right, and Senator Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, on his left, with Dr. 
Andrew V. V. Raymond, President of Union Col- 
lege; Congressman Thomas Johnson, of Ohio; Re- 
corder John W. Goff, Mr. Isidor Straus, Mr. David 
McClure, and Mr. James Philips. 

On Sat., 26 Jan., Mr. Ernest Rudolph Gunther 
gave-a charming musicale at his residence, 9 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. Mlle. Zelie de Lussan and Mr. 
W.H. Riejar sang. The guests were received by 
Mrs. Wilber A. Bloodgood and Mrs. Henry Winant 
Present were Mrs. James Hurry, Mr and Mrs. Jos- 
eph Marié, Mrs. H. L, Burnett, Mrs. Rhinelander 
Waldo, Mrs. T. P. Balli, Mr. and Mrs. Reeve Mer- 
ritt, Miss Laura Rhinelander, Mrs. Louis Jones, Mrs. 
John Sherwood, Mrs. Wm. Manice, Mr. Wm. Edgar 
LeRoy, Mme. de Caumont, Mr. and Mrs, J. Lee 
Tailer, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mrs. Joseph Drexel, 
Mr. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, Mr. J. Dunbar 
Wright, Baron Rosencranz, Mr. A. J. Bruen and 
Mr, H. W. Bibby. 

A delightful entertainment was given during the 
week, in the rooms of the Vaudeville Club, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which was arranged by 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis in honor of the members of 
Messrs, Abbey and Grau’s company. Dr. Curtis 
afterward entertained his guests at dinner at the 
Metropolitan Club, The feature of the programme 
at the Vaudeville Club was the singing of the Apollo 
Sixteen, under the direction of Mr W. R. Chapman, 
others who appeared were Mrs. Eleanor Beebe 
Cleaver, Mr. Nathan Franks and the Vauderville 
orchestra. 

On Tue. 29 Jan , the tenth annual dinner of the 
Holland Society 6f N. Y. took place at Sherry’s. 
Among the speakers were Pres. Wm. van Norden, 
Rev. Dr. Talmadge, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. John 
C. Tomlinson, Mr. Almet F Jenks, Mr. Tunis G. 
Bergen and Judge Henry E. Howland. 

A new patriotic society, called the Daughters of 
the Cincinnati, held its first meeting on Tuesday 
morning, 28 Jan , at the residence of Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, No 24 West Seventeenth Street Mem- 
bers are only to be taken into this Society ~%0n invi- 
tation. 

The Society of Colonial Wars will celebrate the 
anniversary of the Treaty of Paris, which occurs on 
10 Feb., on the following day (as that date comes on 
Sunday) by giving their ‘third annual dinner at the 
Waldorf. The committee consists of Mr. Frederic H. 
Betts, Mr. William P. Wainwright, Jr., Mr. F. Dio- 
dati Thompson, Mr. Henry P. Swords and Mr. Henry 
G. Trevor. 

The Society of the War of 1812 will hold a com- 
memorative banquet on the eve. of 28 Feb., at the 
Hotel Waldorf, the 80th anniversary of the proclama- 
tion, in 1815, by President Madison, of the ratification 
of the Treaty of Peace, The committee in charge 





consists of Gen. Ferdinand P. Earle, Mr. Paul 
bert Thébaud and Mr. Maturin L. Delafield, Jr. 

The Poultry Show, being the sixth annual ex) |)j- 
tion of the N. Y. Poultry and Pigeon Associa: op 
opened at the Madison Square Garden on Wed., 36 
Jan , and will last until Sat. eve, About 3,000 b rds 
will be on exhibition. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Georgiana L. Berryman to Mr, Casimir 
De Rham. Miss Berryman is the daughter of ‘rs. 
Charles H. Berryman and a sister of Mrs. Lori! irq 
Spencer, Mr. De Rham is a son of Mr. and \irs, 
Charles De Rham. 

Miss Sarah W. Southard, daughter of Mrs, Jerome 
S. Southard, to Mr. Robert Rowland Corwin, 

Miss Florence Ward, daughter of Mr. Cornelius 
Ward, to Mr. James E, Tripler, Jr. 

Miss Jessie Brown, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Lyman Brown, to Mr. John Taylor Marsh, of 
London, England. 


WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Maud Agnes Bowers to Mr. 
Theodore Howard Banks, of this city, took place in 
Grace Episcopal Church, Plainfield, N. J., on Wed., 
23 Jan., at five o'clock. The maid of honor was 
Miss Ethel Bowers, a sist.r of the bride, and the 
bridesmaids were Miss Emily Banks and Miss Ger- 
trude Marchand, of Pittsburg. The best man was 
Mr Edwin Tucker, of New York, and the ushers 
were Mr. Joseph Hall, Mr. Peter Matthews, Mr. 
Senior Denny and Mr. Ellis Hallett. 

Miss Katharine E, Poullain was married very quictly 
in Baltimore on Thu., 24 Jan., to Mr. E. Reed 
Goodridge, of New York. Miss Poullain is the 
daughter of Mr. Philip Poullain. The ceremony, 
which took place at the residence of the bride's 
parents, was performed by the Rev. Edward Good- 
ridge, an uncle of the groom. There were no brides- 
maids or ushers. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
Archer, Mr. and Mrs. Carrol McGill, Mr. and Mrs, 
William H_ Blackford, Mr. and Mrs, James Lynch 
and Mr. John Noel Poullain, of Baltimore, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic Goodridge, Miss Caroline Goodridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gouverneur Carnochan, Mr. and Mrs, 
Leroy Dresser, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Wayland and 
Mr, and Mrs. James Glover, Mr. and Mrs, F. P. 
Garretson, Dr. and Mrs. George N. Miller and Mr. 
Frederic Train, ot New York, Mrs. Francis Gower 
and Miss Sophia Goodridge, of Philadelphia. 

Miss Elizaveth C. Sanford, daughter of Mrs. Louis 
Sanford, was very quietly married on Wed., 24 Jan., 
in the Chur h of All Angels,to Mr. John T. Little, 
Jr. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. De- 
lancey Townsend. Miss Carleton B. Little was the 
maid of honor, and the bridesmaids were Miss Edith 
Mabley, Miss Robert A. Brown, Miss Mabel Sanford, 
Miss Louise Darlington and Miss Ida Banker, The 
ushers were Mr. George H. Deane, Mr. Arthur C. 
Brown, Mr. Hiram M. Knapp and Mr, Lincoln 
B. Palmer. 

Miss Marion Bowers, daughter of Mrs. Henry 
Bowers, was married on Tue., 39 Jan., in Christ 
Episcopal Church, to Mr. Bradish Johnson Carroll. 
The ceremony was pe formed by the Rev. Dr. David 
H. Greer, Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Shipman. Mist Eleanor Bow- 
ers was the maid of honor, and the bridesmaids were 
Miss Sybil Bowers and Miss Amy Bowers, of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Guy Richards was the best man, and the 
ushers were Mr. Beverly Robinson, Mr. Edward Wil- 
lard Brown, Mr. James Malcolm Motley, Mr. Fred- 
eric de Peyster Carey and Mr. J. Clinch Smith. 

On Wed., 30 Jan., in All Souls’ Church, Miss 
Louise Johnson, a niece of Dr. and Mrs, William P. 
Northrup, was very quietly married to Mr. Charles 
Marston, of Wolverhampton, England. There was 
no maid of honor. The bridesmaids wee Miss Cor- 
nelia Robb, Miss Bertha Runkel, Miss Mabei Barrow, 
Miss Agnes Sheffield, Miss Laura Thompson and 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, The best man was Mr. 
Douglas Howell Robbins, and the ushers were M’. 
Campbell Barrow, Mr Benjamin Woodward, Mr. 
John Westervelt, Mr. Edward P. Roe, Mr. Otto Hess 
and Mr. George Ebermayer. A small reception fol- 
lowed the ceremony at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Northrup. 

On Tue., 12 Feb., in the Church of the Ascension 
Miss Frasita Wesson, daughter of Mrs, Charles 
Howland Wesson, will be married to Mr. Allen 
Tucker. Bishop Doane will come on from Albany 
to perform the ceremony, and he will be assisted by 
the Rev. Percy Grant, rector of the church, The 
bride will be given away by her uncle, Mr Francis 
Leland. The bridesmaids will be Miss Elizabeth 
Sands, Miss Mary Sturges, Miss Edith Hoadly, Miss 
Margaret Franks and Miss Anna Lapsley. Mr. 
Samuel Auchmuty Tucker will be his brother's bes! 
man, and the ushers will be Mr. Richard T. Mackay, 
Mr. Granville Bayard Winthrop, Mr. Thornton 
Floyd Turner, Mr. Alexis Reed Mcllvaine, M: 
Alexander Haddon and Mr. De Witt Williamson. 

The wedding of Miss Emily Welling, daughter of 
Mrs, Charles Hunt Welling, to Mr. J. Noble Hayes 
will be very quietly celebrated on Wed., 6 Feb., in 
Calvary Church. A small reception will follow a' 
the residence of the bride’s mother. 

Miss Edith Pennington, daughter of Col. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Pennington, will be married in St. Cor- 
nelius’s Chapel, Governor’s Island, on Sat., 23 Feb., 
to Lieut. Godtrey H. Macdonald, First Cavalry, 
U.S.A 

The wedding of Miss Sarah Cowell Spence: to Mr. 
Jobn J. Brooks will take place on Tue. eve., § Feb., 
in the First Uaitarian Church, 


RECEIVING DAYS 

Mrs. Aspinwall, 115 E 25, Thursdays in Fe! 
ruary. 

Mrs. Gorham Bacon, 63 W 54, Thursdays ' 
January. 

Mrs. Sackett Barclay, Miss Beatrice Barclay, 37 
W 46, Fridays. : 

Mrs. E. N. Baylies, 1 E 71, Thursdays until Lent 
after three o'clock. 
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Mrs. Charles Beaman, Miss Mary Beaman, 11 E 
44, | bursday. 

Mis. Vernon H. Brown, Miss Vernon Brown, 
20 W 33, Wednesdays in January. 

Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, 616 Fitth Avenue, Wed- 
nesdays im January. 

Mrs. Juan M, Ceballos, 28 E 62, Mondays, after- 
noon, January and February. 

Mrs. Arthur Aymar Cater, 235 W 76, Wednes- 
days until Lent, ; 

Mrs. Julian T. Davies, Miss Davies, 17 W 9, 
Fridays im January. 

Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Miss Dinsmore, 7 E 47, 
Mondays in January. . 

Miss Margaret H., Elliot, 138 E 40, Saturdays in 
February from four until seven, 

Mis. Henry Coster Emmet, 4 E 41, January 21 
and 28 after three o'clock. 

Mrs. William H, Falconer, 8 E 62, Fridays until 
Lent 

Mrs. Frederick P. Garrettson, Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, 66 Street and Boulevard, Mondays, 28 
january and 4 February. 
“ Mis. W, R, Grace, Miss Grace, 21 E 79, Saturday 
afternoons in January. 

Mrs Montgomery Hare, Miss Elizabeth Hare, 78 
E 11, Fridays. 

Mrs. James Harriman, Miss Harriman, 42 W 58, 
Fridays. 

Mrs. Howard Henry, 134 E 39, Wednesdays in 
january. 
“ Mrs. Russell H. Hoadley, Miss Hoadley, 11 W 49, 
Thursday until Lent. 

Mrs. Robert P. Huntington, 20 W 35, Thursdays, 
14and 3% Janua.y, 7 and 14 February. 
Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, Miss Edith Jay, 54 W 47, 
Thursdays. 
Mrs. Edward R. Jones, Miss Mabel Jones, 20 North 
Washington Sq., Fridays. 

Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Miss Ethel Johnson, 65 W 
4, Mondays until Lent. 7 

Mrs. George Kidd, Miss Kidd, 853 Fifth Ave., 
Tuesdays in January. 

Mrs. Kissel and Miss Gallup, 37 W 19, Monday, 















Bb jan. 

an. Newbold T. Lawrence, 112 E 37, Thursdays, 
Mrs. Wm. Edgar Le Roy, the Victoria Hotel, 
uesdays. 

Mrs. Jess Albert Locke, 278 Madison Ave., Wed- 
sday afternoons until Lent. 

Mrs, Geo. MacCullough Miller, the Misses Miller, 
7 Madison Ave,, Thursdays in January, after three 
clock. 

Mrs. Pierre Mali, 8 Fifth Ave., Fridays, January 
d February. 

Mrs, Frederic Wood Meeker, 125 E 24, Wednes- 
aysin January. 

Mrs, D, Percy Morgan, 106 E 37, Tuesdays until 
ent. 

Mrs, Paul Mundé, 20 W 45, Fridays. : 
Mrs Russell Murray, 10 W 11, Wednesdays in 
nuary and February. 

Mrs. Charles Peabody, 60 W 21, Wednesdays un- 
Lent, from three until six o'clock. 

Mrs, Charles Grenville Peters, 179 Madison Ave- 
ue, Thursday, 24 Jan., from four until seven o clock. 
Mrs. Charles A. Post, 21 Washington Square, N. 
ndays. 

Mrs. Waldron Kintzing Post, 21 
uare, N, Fridays. 

Mrs. S. Chisley Richardson, 56 E 56, Wednesdays 
January. 

Mrs. Frederic Roosevelt, 583 Fifth Avenue, Tues- 
bys. 

Mrs. L. Montgomery Roosevelt, 1032 Fifth Av- 
hue, Tuesday, 29 January and 5 February. 

Mrs Walter Rutherfurd, 714 Madison Avenue, 
i until Lent. 

Miss Schreiner, 95 Fifth Avenue, Tuesdays after 
bree o'clock. . 

Mrs. Joseph Stickney, 42 W 57, Tuesdays. 

Mrs. William Everard Strong, the Misses Strong, 
"6 Madison Avenue, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, r6 E 72, Thursdays. 

Mrs, Robert W. Tailer, 15 E 72, Thursdays. 

Mrs, Edward A, Willard, Miss Marion Willard, 
2W 88, Thursday, 24 Jan. 

Mrs. Edward Winslow, Miss Winslow, 27 W 53, 
bursday afternoons until Lent. 

Mrs. Joel Wolfe, 606 Madison Avenue, Tuesdays. 
Mrs. William Woodward, Miss Woodward, 11 W 
1, Wednesdays, 23 and 30 January from three o'clock 
til seven, ’ 


Washington 











CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


The Home for Immigrant Girls, at No. 7 State 
Htreet, under the charge of Father Callahan, of the 
Mission of our Lady of the Rosary, cared for 3,347 
immigrant girls during 1894. This number would 
bedoubled or trebled if a list were taken of those who 
kctived assistance at Ellis Island. The mission 
pmetimes cared for as many as 130 immigrart girls 
Wer-ni ght. It is dependent entirely on local charity, 
dthose in charge ask for a generous support from 
¢ people, 
A coins of the Hospital Saturday and Sunday 
sociation was held on Monday, 21 Jan., at St. 
ke s Hospital. Pres. George McCullough Mil- 
presided, Present were Rev. Dr. George S, 
er, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Morris K, Jes- 
Alexander Smith, Mr. Robert Olyphant, Mr. 
i. Schiff, Mr. A. B, Austacter, Mr. B. Van- 
e, Mr. George Cammann, Mr. F. G. Lloyd, 
as Weil and the Rev, Dr. T. W. Chambers. 
n’l Agent, Mr. Frederick Cook, reported that 
lection now in progress, when all returns 
to the Gen’! Treas., will exceed that of last 
d that the same may be said of that taking 
pon the exchanges, and through the trade 
es. Itis to be regretted that this year there 
n a falling off in the box collection and in the 
private individuals. To overcome this, and 
assist in bearing the extra expense and bur- 
ich has been laid upon the hospital by the 
ce of the grip (which entails extra nurses 
endants to take the place of those on 
















parts of upper New York. 


for additional contributiens has been made. 
annual election resulted in the 


the standing committees. 

tributing Committee, caused by the death of Mr. 

Jesse Seligman, was filled by the election of Mr. Ed- 

win Einstein. The New York Kindergarten Associ- 

ation, of which Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie is President, 
supports at least fifteen kindergartens and hopes, in 
the near future, to open kindergartens in connection 
with each one of the public schools, It costs $1,400 

a year to support a kindergarten. The association 

spends abour $21,000 a year on its work. Its annual 

dues and guaranteed subscriptions amount to about 
$12,500; $7,500 will be needed to continue the work. 
the expenses of which extend from 1 Jan. to 31 June, 

The Treasurer is Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, No, 10 

Wall Street Itis to be hoped that a generous re- 

sponse will be made to this appeal. A kindergarten 

enables many a poor woman to have her children 
well cared for and taught while she may work without 
the dread of leaving them home unprotected. 

The meeting which took place in Carnegie Hall, 
on the eve,, 25 Jan., when the subject of military 
instruction in schools and colleges was discussed, 
was one of great interest to all present. Governor 
Morton and.s aff, Governor Coffin, of Connecticut ; 
Governor Brown, of Rhode Island ; Governor Wertz, 
of New Jersey, and Governor Greenhalge, of Massa- 
chusetts, were present. 

The annual meeting of the St. George’s Society, of 
this city, was held at Delmonico’s on Wed. eve., 23 
Jan. The Secretary's report showed an increase of near- 
ly one hundred in the membership. The Treasurer 
reported satisfactory balances to the credit of the char- 
itable, contingent and permanent funds. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected, President, Mr. F. W. 
J. elurst; Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. W. J. Bucknall 
and Mr. H, A. Racker; Treasurer, Mr. Ed. Litch- 
field; Secretaries, Mr. Berkeley Mostyn and Mr, 
Henry Wreaks; Executive Committee, Mr. F. S. 
Smithers, Mr. George Massey, Mr. Oswald Sander- 
son, Mr. H. M. Karsey, Mr. Jobn Smithers, Mr. 
George Ward and Mr. L, Bowing Stoddart; 
Committee of Accounts, Mr. Henry Hagus, Mr. A. 
M. Townsend and Mr. E, F, Beddall ; Chaplains, 
the Rev. Dr. D. P. Morgan, the Rev. Dr. B. F. De 
Costa and the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren ; Physi- 
cians, Dr. Thomas A. Pooley, Dr, T. H. Allan and 
Dr. J. A. Irwin. 

The annual report of the N. Y,. Exchange for 
Women’s Work, (which during the last year has 
moved its quarters to No, 12 East Thirtieth Street) 
has just been issued, showing the work for the year 
1894. The various departments have been very much 
enlarged and improved. The Treasurers report for 
the year shows: Income, $17,097.30; expenses, 
$18.925.01 ; deficit, $1.827.71. In the twelve years 
of the society's existence it has sent $417,435.53 to 
c »nsignors for work done, A serious embarrassment 
to the work has always been that there is no working 
capital with which always to pay those who Say 
their work, when goods are sold, and to enable the 
society to stand the indebtedness, in cases of 
tardy payment from patrons, The officers of the 
society are, Pres., Mrs. Wm. Choate; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. C. B. Agnew, Mrs. John Tersy, Mrs, 
Wm, E. Dodge, Mrs Russell Sage, Rec. Sec., 
Miss Susan Harriman; Cor. Sec., Mrs, George 
Hoadley; Treas., Miss Catharine Lambert. The 
Advisory Board is composed of Mr. Wm, G. Choate, 
Mr. John Terry, Mr. George Baker, Mr. George 
Hoadley, Mr, Morris K, Je-up, Mr. Victor Mora- 
wetz, Mr. Henry Dale and Mr. F.B, Thurber. The 
Managers are Mrs. Cornelius Agnew, Mrs. Wm, 
Choate, Miss Baker, Mrs, Charles Miller, Mrs. L. 
Livingston Delafield, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Henry 
Pomeroy, Mrs. George Story, Mrs. Gilman Thomp- 
son, Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, Mrs. Wm. Wardell, Mrs. 
Charles Godfrey, Mrs. Wm. Lawrence, Miss Hannah 
Lawrence, Mrs. F. B, Thurber, Miss Florence Van 
Wyck and R. D. Wooeward, 

No more clothing will be received at No. 740 
Broadway or at the Bible House for sufferers in 
Kansas and Nebraska. Quantities already received 
and which have been sent give the assurance that 
nearly all wants have been supplied. 

A mass meeting of citizens interested in tenement 
house reform was held at Cooper Unicn on Wed, 
eve., 30 Jan., under the auspices of the Social Reform 
Club. The recent report of the tenement house 
commission was discussed by Prof. Edwin Seligman, 
Prof. Felix Adler, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Rev. 
Dr. Wm. 8S. Rainsford, Mr. Henry George, Mr Ed- 
ward Marshall and Mr. Ernest Crosby. 

The will of the late Mr. George W, Powers, No 8 
West Eightieth Street, which was filed for probate on 
dat., 26 Jan., contained the following charitable be- 
quests, To the Children's Aid Society to be used in 
providing homes in the west for destitute chilcren, 
$3,000; to the Five Points House of Industry, to care 
for sick children in the hospital connected with the 
home, $2,000; to the Hahnemann Hospital, for en- 
dowing a children’s bed, $3,000; to the Margaret 
Strachan Home for Falien W omen, $1,000; tothe Free 
Home for Destitute Y oung Girls, in Eleventh Street, 
$1,000. The testator left in all $10,000 to charity. 

The New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society and the Archdeaconry of New York held a 


joint meeting last week, at the Church of the Iricar- 


nation, to decide upon the exact work to which each 


organization should attend, and it was settle-] that the 


Archdeaconry should have charge of the foreign ele- 
ment of the city, excepting that which is under the 


care of the Church of San Salvatore, in Mulberry 
Street. 
church as a free Italian church, but it was put in the 
charge of the City Missionary Society last fall. 


The late Miss Catherine Wolfe established 


A new institution has just been started by the 
Rev. Father Wm. Everett Johnson, Rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Redeemer, east 
Eighty-second Street and Park Avenue. t is called 


the Church Settlement House, and is situated at No. 


1556 Avenue A, one of the most thickly populated 
It is not in the form of a 


the regular staff), a special appeal to the public 
The 
re-election of 
nearly all the old officers, and also members of 
A vacancy on the Dis- 





selves. There are connected with the 


free. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


The benefit for the Actors’ Fund, which comes off 


annually, took place on the afternoon cf 28 Jan., at 

the Empire Theatre. 

the programme, which was arranged by Mr. Daniel 

Frohman and Mr. Charles Frohman, was most ex- 

cellent. The proceeds of the performance amounted 

to a little more than $1,700 

The benefit matinee in aid of the Fresh Air 

Workers and Summer Home of the Wayside Work- 

ers at Chappaqua, which was given on Thu., 24 Jan., 

at the Garden Theatre, under the management of Mr, 

A. M. Palmer, was a great success, and a good sum 

was realized. Mrs. Kendal recited Ostler Joe, and 

Mrs, John Drew, supported by Miss Maude Monroe, 

Mr. Frederick Paulding and Mr, William Owen 
appeared in the first scene of the third act of The 

Rivals. Mr, Augustin Daly's company gave the third 
act of A Night Off, and Mr. Rice’s company the first 
act of Little Christopher, The patronesses of the 
entertainment were given in Vogue last week, 

Almost $1,000 [was raised for the benefit of the 
hospital of the New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women, at the entertainment given in 
Chickering Hail on Fri. eve., 25 Jan. It consisted of 
a musical and pictorial allegory entitled Anferica, 
illustrating four centuries in music, picture and song, 
and was produced by Mr. Silas G, Pratt. A second 
performance was given on Saturday afternoon. 

A benefit performance, in behalf of the family of 
the late Archibald D. Gordon was given at the Bijou 
Theatre on Sun. eve., 27 Jan. Among some of the 
contributors to the Fund were Gov. Levi P. Morton, 
Judge George Barrett, Mr. Thomas C. Platt, Mr. 
Ashbel P. Fitch, Mr, Franklin Bart'ett, Messrs. 
Harper & Bros., ex-Judge Horace Russell, Mr. 
Isidor Straus, Judge Erlich and ex-Judge Noah Davis, 
Mr Gordon, who was well known as a newspaper and 
dramatic critic, died early in this month, after a lin- 
gering illness of nearly two years duration, leaving a 
wife and two children totally unprovided for. 

_A minstrel show, of the Pickaninny Club, will be 
given to-day, 31 Jan.,1 and 2 Feb., at 8.30 P. M, 
and 2 Feb, at 2.30 Pp. M., at the Berkeley Lyceum, 
in aid of the Daisy Fields Home and Hospital for 
crippled children, at Englewood, N. J., under the 
management of Mr, Clement Guion. The perform- 
ance will be by some of the best known amateurs in 
the city. The four **end men’ will be Mr. Jobn 
van Rensselaer, Mr. John Nicholas, Mrs. Moss K, 
P. Fuller and Mr. Wm. Lottimer; other pertormers 
will be Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, Mr, Louis Agos- 
tini, and Mr, Jere Beall, Mr. George Morrison will 
be leader of the orchestra. 

Several charities are to be benefited by the sale at 
auction, early in February, of the collection of en- 
graved gems and objects of art, part of which was 
lately exhibited at the Charity Organization Society 
rooms, This sale will take place at the new Durand- 
Ruel’s galleries. 

There will be a matinee on Mon., 11 Feb., for the 
benefit of the Day Nursery, at No 69 Washington 
Sq., at Daly’s Theatre. Patronesses are Mrs. F. B. 
Coudert, Mrs. Frederick Benedict, Mrs. Alphonse 
Montant, Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, Mrs. Mouraille, 
Miss Iselin, Mrs. Auguste Noel, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mrs, Schuyler Warren, Mrs. J. Herbert Johnson, 
Mrs, Charles Du Vivier, Mrs. José del Valie, Mrs. 
de Barril, Mrs, Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Robert 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Emile Vatable and Mrs. J. Van 
Schaick, 

A theatrical performance will be given at the 
Broadway Theatre on 21 Feb., for the benefit of the 
Postal Employés’ Mutual Aid Society, with the ap- 
proval of Postmaster Dayton. 

This association is to provide for and aid the wid- 
ows and orphans of employés, and the entertainment 
is to raise funds for that purpose and also to have the 
socieiy incorporated, 

An amusing performance, entitled Military Min- 
streis, will be given on Thu. eve., 31 Jan,, at the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House, by the Young 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, the proceeds to go to the 
good work of this organization. The fifty young 
women will appear with black faces, woolly hair and 
bloomer costumes; three companies in the uniform 
of the 7th, 12th and 22d regiments will have a mili- 
tary drill, and much tun is expected from a game of 
craps by four ** colored” girls. Nearly all the tickets 
for the entertainment have been sold. 


CLUBS 


On Thu,, 24 Jan., the New York Bicycle Club 
held its annual meeting and dinner at the New ¥ ork 
Athletic Club. This club was organized 1878, and 
was one of the founders of the League of American 
Wheelman. The officers elected at the meeting were : 
Pres., Mr. F. W. Kitching; Vice-Pres., Mr. T. H. 
Charlotte; Sec. and Treas., Mr. James B. Roy; 
Board, Mr. J. Oswald James, Mr. T. T. Scott, 
Mr, Charles L. Cnild, Mr. E. H. Haneway and Mr. 
Kingman Putnam, Members: Mr. John C. Mott, 
Mr. W. R. Anthony, Mr. C. $, Chamberlain, Mr. L. 
H. Johnson, Mr. T. H. Tift and Mr Edward Sher- 
man, 

A site for a new club-house, called the American 
Athletic Club, bas just been bought at the N. E. 
corner of Seventh Avenue and 124th Street 

A montbly social meeting of the Woman's Univer- 
sity Club was held on Sat. aft., 26 Jan., at their club- 
house, No. 23 West Forty-fourth Steet. The guests 
of honor were Mrs. Fiank Stockton, Miss Howells 


charity, but is intended to help the poor help them- 
Church 
Settlement House industrial and art schools, where 
daily classes in cooking, sewing, stenography, music, 
dressmaking, dancing, embroidery, painting, are held 
and classes also in English branches for such children 
as are crippled or too ill to attend other schools. 
For sewing, crocheting and dancing the charge is 
§ cents a session, embroidery, stenography, cooking 
and painting 10 cents a lesson; irusic and piano 50 
cents a lesson, and vocal 10 cents and dressmaking 


The house was crowded and Mr. 























































































































































and Mr. William Dean Howells, Receiving were 
Mrs, Trask, Miss H, D. Brown and Miss Louise 
Lawrence. 
Vassar Alumn@ Association, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Sewall, 
Mrs, Woodward, Miss May Avery, Miss Norris, Miss 
Waring, Miss Lucy Davis, Mrs. C. G. Trask, Miss 
Barber, Miss Briggs and Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell. 

The Democratic Club held its monthly meeting at 
the club house, No, 617 Fifth Ave. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, Senator Hill and 
Mr. Simon Sterne. 

The Badminton Club held its first meeting of the 
seventeenth season on Sat. afternoon, 26 Jan., in the 
armory of the Berkeley School in West 44th St. 
Patror.-sses present were Mrs. }. Muhlenberg Bailey, 
Mrs. William Rhinelander, Mrs. Walter Suydam, 
Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs, 

Bruce Ismay, Mrs Charlies E, Sands and Mrs. J. 

Alsop King. Among the players present were Miss 

Helen Crosby, Miss Schieftelin, Miss Elizabeth King, 

Miss Gallatin, Miss Strong, Miss Elsie Hail, Miss 

Julia Delafield, Miss Julia Grant, Miss Marie Davis, 

Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss May 

Barrow, Miss Katherine Clarke, Miss Helen Gallatin, 

Miss Louise Hollins, the Messrs, Sanatord Mr. Erv- 

ing Harris, Mr, John Rutherfurd, Mr, Ernest Adce, 

Mr. J. H. Richards, Mr. E. Ferriday, Mr. Banger 

Clarkson, Mr. Percy Bramwell and Mr. John W ais- 
worth. 

LECTURES 

The first lecture in the series to be held under the 
direction of Prof. A, Wisner, at the Sallie de Confér- 
ences, No, 535 Fifth Avenue, was delivered on Wed, 
aft,, 23 Jan., by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. Prof. 
Smith is giving five lectures, the general subject 
being “the Artists of Barbizon. The first of the 
group was Jean Francois Millet, creator of the An- 
gelus. Many interesting details of this great artist's 
early life and struggles were given, with illustrations 
of his home at Fontainebleau, and copies of his paint- 
ings, etc. Present were Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mrs. 
William D. Sloane, Mrs. Reeve Merritt, Mrs, Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mrs. Du Bar- 
riil, Miss Jeanne Beach, Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and Mrs. Newell. The first lecture in the series to 
be delivered in French by Prof, Wisner will take 
place on 28 Jan. Prot. Smith's second lecture was 
given 30 Jan. 

The second of a very interesting series of lectures 
given by Miss Beaston, from Philadelphia, took place 
at the residence of Mrs. Egbert Guernsey on Wed., 
23 Jan. The subject was Dante, the Prophet of 
the Renaissance, and after the lecture a discussion 
on the current events followed, Present were Mrs. 
C, Sedgwick, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. James Frankiin, Mrs. 
David King, Mrs. Howard Carroli, Mrs, Frank Nor- 
throp, Mrs. J. W/. Judge and the Misses Tompkins. 

On Mon, eve., 21 Jan., a lecture for children called 
Giant Sun and His Family was given at Grammar 
School No, 3, by Miss Mary Proctor, a daughter of 
the late Prof. R. A. Proctor. Miss Proctor gave her 
first astronomical lecture at the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion, at Chicago, at the request of Mrs, Potter Pal- 
mer, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 


CuurRcH WeEppING. W.—I am to be married the 
last week of April, and should like to ask you for some 
intormation in regard to the wedding, etc. 1 am 
a subscriber to Vogue, and consider your advice 
reliable. 

There is to be no reception, there having been a 
death (of a brother) in our family last July. 1 want 
a church wedding and submit my plan, 

I thought of having four bridesmaids, all dressed 
alike, in pink organdie gowns and Ieghorn hats 
trimmed with pink plumes, and to carry bouquets of 
pink roses. Should they wear pink ties and pink 
stockings, or bronze or patent Jeather? 

I expected to wear white organdie made over white 
silk and leghorn hat trimmed in white, white gloves, 
shoes, etc., and carry lilies-of-the-valley, or bride roses. 
I also wanted four ushers. This wedding ceremony 
will be celebrated at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
What dress do you suggest for ushers? 

After the ceremony, which will be that of the regu- 
lar Episcopal Church, we expect to go away immie- 
diately. 1 suggest this sort of an affair as I should 
offend many of my young intimate friends if I hata 
very quiet wedding at home and had only n¢ar 
relatives present. That I do not want. Do you 
think it would be too early to have that kind of ‘an 
affair? 

Answer: As it will be nine months after the death 
of your brother, your wedding may be celebraied 
according to the plan you propose with the utmost 
propriety. The dresses you describe are quite appro- 
priate, but it will be in better taste if the bridesmaids 
wear patent leather ties and black silk stockings. ‘n 
no account should pink shoes be worn. 

The dress of the ushers is, in all respects, the sa‘ne 
as that of the bridegroom. Frock coats and waist- 
coats to match, gray trousers, white silk ties and 
light gloves. The coats ought not be buttoned, and 
there should be a bocionniér consisting of a spray 
of lilies-of-the-valley or gardenias. 


loping SoaP. M.—This is to be found at the ships 
of the leading European perfumers. A variety is sdld 
here by Esmer & Amend, 18th St. and Fourth Ave., 
New York, under title of iodine soda soap, prepa‘ed 
by J. D, Stiefel. Or it can be prepared by dissolving 
128 grains of sodium iodide in a tittle water and 
thoroughly incorporating the solution in eight oun'es 
of soft soap. Apply the soap sparingly. ; 


Present were Miss A. M. Ely, Pres. cf 
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perior camera for 4% 5 pictures, adapted to use 
S “va glass plates or toll film and fully equipped for 
hand or tripod work. Note some of its points: 
ajustabie Double Swing Back ; 
CSroved shutter for time work or snap shots. 
Reversible finder and focusing plate ; 
Ground giass with hinged door in back ; ee 
.4 Pold odet, Special isseif contai when 
=e : eee ae coveted with leather, front anc 
bed highly finished mahogany and buffed brass. vs 
Priee, lens and double plate holder, - $15. 
Price, ‘aeaees ~ se ner te one donble plate bolder, 20.04 
Rol! halder fer film (not loaded), - . . ne 
Developing and printing out®t, = - . . - ¥ 
Send for 3 EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
~Catalogue. Rochester, N.Y | 
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FINE CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS 


About 25 per cont. is the amount 
you save by purchasing China and Glass 
from us. 

Don’t take our word for it. Shop 
all around ; go everywhere ; then come 
See the goods. | 


to our.store. Compare | 


Judge for yourself. 


prices. 





Would you like our 174 page Cata- | 


logue? Ask for No. 5-F. 


ILTON, HUGHES & CO.,| 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


NPRECEDENTED BAR- 


gains in every department. 


ADIES’ SUIT DEPT. 
Every garment in Women’s Suits, 
Capes, Jackets, Cloaks, &c., is priced to sell 


| at once—none to be carried over. 


First—* 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 
In Cheviots, Serges, Covert 
Cloth, Jacket and Skirt, 
always 15.00 


2" 


Second— r 
As above, consisting of Jacket, 
Waist and Skirt, 

24.50 qualities, now 
32.50 

Third— 
As above of English Melton, 
fitted waist and skirt (waist 
silk lined) 


Were 27.50, now 


11.75 
14.75 


“ce cc 


18.50 


All our Imported Gowns and those from 


| our own workrooms offered at extremely low 


prices. All are excellent value. 


. I N E N Ss 

Damask—for the Table—3 lots. 

Lot 1, Irish—z yds. wide, 8 
1.25 quality ei 9 

( Full-size Dinner Napkins to match, 

$2.50 doz. ) 

Lot 2, very fine 2.00 quality . . 1.28 

Lot 3,:2:3.75 grades MH oss se SR 
Old Bleached HUCK TOWELS, 
3.00 doz. ° bee were 4.00 


cts. 


Ladies’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR Dept. 
has a few interesting Bargains in a lot of 
manufacturers’. 


AMPLE CORSETS, 


not in all sizes, but including 
Cc. P. - | cts. 
P. D. 50 
J o - f 75 cts. 
Genesee. 3 oe and 1,00 





RTIST PROOF ETCHINGS, 
framed in white and gold, 
74 cts. and 1.45. 


ILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


EN’S FURNISHING DEPT. 


Lamb’s Wool Sweaters, all colors, 


for Boys. 1.85 | 

ae ee ee 2.25 
Men’s Jersey Cloth Gloves, were 50 cts. 

pair, now Cee 25 cts. | 


Men’s Black Cashmere % Hose, 2 ¢ ote. 
were 50 cts. pr. ei penne 

Men’s Scarfs—Tecks, 4-in-hands, 
bows, white, light and dark col- 
ors, were 5O cts. . ° 

Men’s Terry Cloth Bath 
never less than $3.00 


2 5 cw. 


Robes, 


1.85 


PRLANKETS, BED COMFORT. | 


ERS, and BED SPREADS. 
15 cases 10-4 all wool CALIFORNIA 
BLANKETS, were 4.50 pr., 


now 2.85. 

10 cases 11-4 of same—were 7.50 pr., 
now 5.00. 

8 cases 11-4 of same—extra fine—were 


10.00, now 6.50. 


SILKOLENE COMFORTERS, 


best, 2.50 quality—emb’d edges—filled with | 


fleece down cotton, now 1.65. 
MARSEILLES QUILTS 
at 1.85; reduced from 2.50 
2.50; 1: pee 
= 3-595 a 
NE THOUSAND ORIENTAL 
RUGS in every beautiful, rare color— 
many exquisite antiques. They range in 


“ce 





size from 3 feet to 5 feet in width, and from | 


4 feet to 10 feet long. The prices speak for 


themselves. Such an opportunity has never 
occurred. | 
Former price. Our price. 
7.50 4-7 
8.50 5-7 
10.25 6.7 
11.25 7.7 
PR RS gts ee ee 8.7 
ee bg a Ee 9-7 
17.50 10.7 
19.00 11.75 | 
21.50 . 12.75 | 





ILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 


We have decided to sell another lot | 


of SPRING VIOLETS at 9 cts. bunch, 
and 50 Trimmed HATS and BONNETS 
At $4.75 and $5.75 
for Theatre, Reception, and Street wear. 
Just as handsome as if you paid double. 





ILTON, HUGHES & CO., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., | 


Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


ILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and roth Sts. 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


MVMViuMVeuMaiuwn vi 


We MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY {fy FINE 
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| MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
(253 Firta Ave., New York 


(One door above 28th Street.) 


World’s Columbia: 
Exposition 


'Correct Styles 


| 
| 


| Latest Novelties 
For Evening Dress ‘niin 


unfinished. 
Worsteds. 


| Sable, Mink and Persian 
| Fur-lined Overcoats. 










Golf 
and Hunt suits. 
Tattersall W aist-Coat. 
Harris and Bliss T weeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 
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Fter a few years of adult life, those who grow 
in wisdom as well as in length of days 
realize that happiness is possible only to 

the very selfish and the shallow, and to even 
these classes there come times when there is a rift 
in the lute. All that can be hoped for here, even 
under the most favorable conditions, is a certain 
steady cheerfulness and a being merry on occa- 
sion, Ecstasy is not a possibility of daily being. 


Friendship, ambition, the learning of the schools, 
love—every conceivable human experience—has 
its alloy. The unavoidable misery of life is so 
great that he seems a foolish man indeed who 
deliberately adds to the sum of his unhappiness. 
That is, however, the habit of mankind. A little 
candid facing of facts and a philosophical making 
the best of them would spare the race many 
sad experiences, but man persistently blinks facts, 
and he is, in consequence, forever crying, ‘* Ah, 
woe is me, my brother has used me so despitefully.”’ 
The few who are wise enough to so adjust the 


yoke of life as to spare themselves the pain of 


unnecessary galling, fearlessly investigate truth 
and take it into account, thereby effecting a sav- 
ing of much pain to themselves. 


A most prolific source of unhappiness is man’s 
propensity for setting up a high altruistic standard 
of behavior for his fellows toward himself. 
Without considering race, creed or degree of in- 
telligence, the average man takes it very hard if 
others fail in honesty, courtesy or service. He 
persuades himself that he has claims upon all 
others, whick they are bound to respect. (He 
does not devote much thought to the claims 
others have upon him.) So fixed is this habit of 
exaggerating the duty of others toward himself 
that if the attempt is made te persuade him to 
take a more intelligent view of human conditions, 
he promptly sets up the cry “Oh! you are a cynic,” 
and persists in fretting his life with the shortcom- 
ings of others toward himself. Just why he 
should exact honesty, loyalty, generosity or grat- 
itude from his fellows, when he himself is not 
conspicuous for the exercise of any one of these 
qualities, he does not condescend to explain. 


Neither does he make clear why it is more 
cynical to accept once for al] the fact that people, 
as a rule, know little and practice less of ethics 
than it is to reach the same conclusion piecemeal 
through painful personal experience. 


Some of the most poignant sorrows of a 
life-time are caused by this childish habit of 
expecting others to be less self-engrossed than we 
are ourselves. Moved by pity we impulsively 
relieve the distress of friends, it may be by money 
gift, or by personal service. Later, ourselves in 
need of aid, we find the benefitted ones indiffer- 
ent or cruel. Loud are our complaints of the 
base ingratitude of the world, and to the bored 
listener we recount to the last farthing the benefits 
we showered on the ingrates. To our grief is 


added the bitterness of finding out anew that the 
world is selfish. The mistake lay in assuming 
that the friends were capable of gratitude. 
How much wiser to have regarded them as prob- 
ably as deficient in that quality as the next one, 
and to have made our appeal as one human being 
to another, and not in the somewhat ungracious 
spirit of give me back now what once I gave toyou. 


Yield to generous impulses or not, as you 
choose, but spare yourself the unnecessary pain 
of worrying over benefits ignored. A little self- 
analysis will help any one of us to realize that we 
too have lived for self. The unanswered letters, 
the forgotten commissions, the long overdue bill, 
the unsent bouquet which would have meant so 
much to the helpless invalid, the absorption in 
extravagant pleasures while illness and poverty 
are the daily portion of poor relatives to whom 
the price of one ball gown would have brought a 
year’s comfort. Oh, the catalogue is long ! 


Accept the fact that the world is selfish, and 
do not expect it to scale altitudes of good be- 
havior. 


Hose provincials who count it as little 
short of a crime for an American to 
live by preference in Europe doubtless 

regard with extreme satisfaction the insults 
heaped upon Mr. Henry James by an English 
audience at the first representationof his play, 
Guy Domville. Having, so they argue, 
scorned his country, it is fit.punishment that 
he in turn should be treated with contumely 
by those among whom he has elected to live. 

Mr. James’s humiliation is probably also the 
occasion of more or less pleasure to the friends of 
the since-deceased Boston philanthropist whom 
the novelist so mercilessly caricatured some years 
ago. Mr. James now realizes for himself what it is 
to endure the coarse malignity of a hostile critic. 


To another class of Americans the disgrace- 

ful proceedings at St. James’s Theatre are inter- 
esting as throwing light on contemporaneous 
English manners. Our critics, the English, are 
coming on, to be sure. Two or three years ago 
a mob of well-dressed people representing the 
exclusive social set hissed the Prime Minister 
when he appeared in their midst as the guest of 
the Prince of Wales. Neither the presence of 
royalty nor Mr. Gladstone’s great age nor his dis- 
tinguished position was potent enough to save 
him from this public insult. So much for Eng- 
lish Society. 
* Later in the House of Commons two members 
substituted the eloquence of fists for that of 
speech in the settling of an argument—so much 
for English statesmen. ‘The great public, not 
to be outdone in coarseness and ill-breeding, called 
out a distinguished novelist and an excellent actor 
to be hissed and hooted at. 

English manners all. How truly admirable! 
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WISE IN HER GENERATION 


C. CARRICK LENT 

‘6 Ell, Keats, so here you are! 
Was afraid you'd forgotten the 
time!” 

*©O, no! but as I came past the donkeys 
there was a crowd of youngsters looking so 
longingly at the little beasts that I stopped to 
arrange for a ride all around.” 

‘¢ Philanthropy is hot work, judging by your 
heated countenance! Sit down here till you 
cool off and we'll have a look at the swell 
traps as they pass! There go the T.’s! 
Natty turnout, that! Here comes 
Aunty Gellous. Bow your courtliest now, 
as you value your reputation! What a 
stately old dowager she is, to be sure! 
Ah! now for the latest addition to the ranks 
of the swells! Doesn't she handle the rib- 
bons well? And doesn’t that groom 
look as if he were glued to the seat? 
Why, by Jove! she looked surprised, as if 
she knew you !”’ 

‘*¢She does, or at least she did know mea 
few years ago.”’ 

«« Why, here she comes back, driving slowly 
and looking this way. Ah, what a graci- 
ous recognition! Half the chappies about 
town would give a good deal for such a smile, 
for she’s the rage just now! Wonderful 
thing is money, old fellow. Whether its 
source is patent medicine, shoe-polish or face- 
bleach !”’ 

“Tt is from the first named source that 
her golden stream comes, is it not?’’ asked 
Keats. : 

‘Yes, her husband is the son of Better, 
the proprietor of the Chillacopie Malaria 
Cure. Shouldn’t wonder if she had her 
eye on you to fill the place of ardent 
admirer number two! You know the 
fad among young married belles is to 
have two or three young fellows dancing 
attendance upon them. They invite them to 
their country seats and convey them to New- 
port or the mountains as they do their pugs, 
to the no small scandal of their country neigh- 
bors. Indeed, some of the village youths 
have frequently been utilized when the city 
chappie was not available. Last summer 
when I was rusticating at L.-on-the-Hudson, 
the village where the Better country house is, 
it was current among the people there that 
Mrs. Better was the cause of the breaking off 
of a match between a prominent village belle 
and an equally prominent youth. Mrs. Bet- 
ter having no town satellite at the time appro- 
priated him to fill the vacancy and absorbed 
him so completely as to give him no time to 
pay his customary attentions to his sweetheart. 
The latter naturally resented this and wrote 
him that he must choose between Mrs. Better 
and herself, for she refused to receive the at- 


tention of a man who disgraced himself run- ~ 


The 


ning around with a married woman! 


























































young fellow, flattered by his un- 
expected entrance into such gay 
and fashionable society, continued 
on his gay career until thrown 
aside like an old glove, when Mrs. 
Better’s New York satellites ap- 
peared in her orbit. But come, 
Fortescue Keats. Let’s to the club and dine! 
To-night you may have an opportunity of 
meeting Mrs. Better at the Blanks’ dance. 
She’s sure to be there.”” 

The two friends had been at the Blanks’ an 
hour or more before Mrs. Better, in her shim- 
mering white robe and flashing diamonds, 
made her appearance, and after greeting her 
host and hostess was surrounded by her usual 
throng of admirers, among whom was Keat’s 
loquacious friend Van Arpel. ‘* Ah, Mr. 
Van Arpel, I am delighted to see you!” 
‘* The delight is mutual, I assure you, Mrs. 
Better !"’ ‘* Who was that with you in the 
park to-day? Was it not Mr. Fortescue 
Keats? I thought it must be, and yet I 
had not heard of his return from Europe. 
Is he here this evening?’ “ Yes, I saw him 
but a moment ago. But may I not have 
the pleasure of this waltz with you, Mrs. 
Better?’’ “O, yes, on condition that you 
present your friend to me. We _ were 
fairly good friends at one time, and I have 
quite a curiosity to meet him now.”’ * Most 
assuredly, I will, though it be against my own 
interests,” Van Arpel replied, adding men- 
tally, “and against Keats’s desires, or I am 
much mistaken.” A surmise which proved true, 
for every time he proposed presenting him to 
Mrs. Better Keats pleaded engagements, until 
Van Arpel, out of patience, exclaimed, “« Why, 
man, are you aware that you are refusing to 
meet the belle of the season? Indeed, you 
must come, for I promised her ages ago that I 
would present you. There’s something 
back. of this which you must tell me, old 
fellow.”’ “All right. I will, and I'll go with 
you now that your pledge may be redeemed.” 

‘«I have eftected the capture at last. Mrs. 
Better, allow me to present Mr. Keats. As 
the latest importation from France he was 
passed from hand to hand as a curiosity. 
I will be self-denying now and leave you.” 

«This is your first appearance in society 
since your return, is it not, Mr. Keats?’’ 

*¢ Yes, I have been here but a week and 
engrossed in business affairs.’’ 

‘‘T am quite tired standing, let us se- 


cure the divan in that corner, where 
we may chat comfortably!" said Mrs. 
Better. And there Van Arpel found 


them an hour afterward. The lady looked 
flushed and vexed, and was toying nervously 
with her fan, while Keats appeared unmoved 
and calm. Upon seeing Van Arpel Mrs. 
Better summoned him with a motion, and 
slightly bowing to Keats, who had also arisen, 
went to meet Mr. Van Arpel, saying, ‘* Will 
you not order my carriage, Mr. Van Arpel? 
These last hours are so tedious I shall stay 
no longer.” 

Later, when seated in Keats’s bachelor 
quarters, puffing away at their fragrant cigars, 
Van Arpel said, “ However did you annoy 
the little Better to-night? But wasn’t she 
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mad! Her hand trembled on my arm 
as I escorted her to where Mr. Better 
was awaiting her, with his red face, 
alcoholic breath and thick utterance. 
She looked positively ugly with that 
expression on her face. But what I 
don’t understand is how anything you 
would be likely to say could affect her so 
much! Did you know her intimately?” 
. **Rather: we were engaged for a year.” 
“Engaged! By Jove! ‘Tell me all about 
it.”” 
‘‘ Perhaps you know that her father, the 
Rev. Doctor Minton, was head of a large boys’ 
school at L.-on-the-Hudson. Beverly, my 
youngest brother, was a pupil there and I used 
often go up to see the little chap to keep him 
from becoming homesick. Of course I met 
the doctor and his family and it was not long 
before I tell in love with the doctor’s daughter, 
who was then about eighteen and was to me the 
embodiment of all beauty and grace. We 
had been engaged about a year when father’s 
banking house failed, or at least was about to 
fail, but was saved by my mother’s placing 
her private fortune in the breach. All sorts 
of rumors were afloat about the trouble, if you 
remember—that father was utterly penniless, 
etc., etc. As soon as possible I went up to 
see Bev, who I knew would be excited at the 
rumors he was sure to hear. I found the poor 
little chap packing up his belonging aided by 
Mademoiselle Dupont, who was doing her 
best to comfort him and persuade him to await 
definite news from home. She withdrew at 
once as I entered and Bev threw himself in 
my arms and begged to be allowed to leave 
school and to go to work to help father. 
After telling him all about affairs and assuring 
him that we would only be poor for a short 
time and that as his school bill for this last 
half year was paid in advance he really would 
help father more by remaining where he was 
and studying hard than by leaving, I left 
him for a time that I might see Miss Minton 
and relieve the anxiety which I naturally sup- 
posed she felt in regard to our affairs. It 
must be confessed that I rather looked forward 
to being condoled with by her and assured of 
her unchanging affection under all circum- 
stances. While awaiting her in the parlor I 
heard the sound of wheels, and glancing from 
the window caught a glimpse of a carriage 
containing a lady and man come spinning along 
the carriage drive toward the gate. A few 
minutes afterward Mademoiselle Dupont, Miss 
Minton’s French companion, came _timidly 
into the room. ‘It does give me distress, 
Mr. Keats,’ she said in reply to my greeting, 
‘to haf to see you to-day.” ‘I regret, Ma- 
demoiselle Dupont, that I am so unfortunate 
as to * «No, no,’ she interrupted, ¢ it is not 
that—but it does me afflict to have to say to 
you the message of Miss Minton. If you 
had not come up to L. to-day you would 
have received the letter she wrote yesterday, 
which would have informed you that Miss 
Minton feared she had made a mistake in the 
feeling with which she regards you, that it is 
as a friend and not as a «I understand, 
Mademoiselle ; pray do not distress yourself,’ 
for the tears were welling out of her soft 
brown eyes and the delicate lips could hardly 
utter the words she compelled herself to say. 
* Could you tell me who they were that drove 
out just before you entered?” ‘Yes, Mr. 
Keats, they were Miss Minton and Mr. 
Better. She had promised to drive with him 
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at this hour and she said I must see you for 
her as she could not endure the strain of meet- 


ing you at present. It was a hard thing for 
me to have to do, but the dependent must 
obey her patron. She did not wish her parents 
to know until she had informed you of her 
change of feeling for they do not approve of 
Mr. Better and would prevent if possible her 
intentions.” As you can believe, I was 
stunned and stood gazing vacantly out of the 
window for some time in silence, which was 
broken by Mademoiselle ‘saying ‘ Will you 
not forgive me for having been the one to 
convey to you that most unhappy message ? 
Believe me that I sympathize with you in 
this trouble as well as in that which has fallen 
upon Mr. Keats, your father.’ 

‘*¢T have nothing to forgive but much to 
thank you for, Mademoiselle Dupont. No one 
could have performed so unpleasant a task 
more delicately and sympathetically than you 
have done, nor have been kinder to my little 
brother when he was in need of advice and 
sympathy. I shall never forget it. Well, 
Van Arpel, you know part of the sequel. 
To make a bad pun, Miss Minton married the 
Better man of the two from a financial point of 
view. Father's affairs were all right in a few 
years and he retained his interest and repaid 
mother’s loan. I fitted myself for the diplo- 
matic service and received a foreign appoint- 
ment. Bev went to college. The brown 
eyes of Mademoiselle Dupont I never forgot 
and after Miss Minton’s marriage I found her 
out and offered myself to her. She refused 
me on the ground that the feeling I possessed 
for her now was prompted only by gratitude 
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for her sympa- 
thy, mixed, per- 
haps, with a little 


pique and the 
desire to show 
Miss Minton 
that I was not 


heartbroken, but 
she added, draw- 
ing up her slight 
form and look- 
ing me full in 
the eyes, * As to 
the man whom 
Heaven designs 
me to marry I 
shall give the 
true love of a 
I shall accept nothing less 
trom him.’ Nothing I could say would 
alter her decision, but she said that I 
might write to her in two years from that 
time if I so desired. Not long afterward 
I went abroad. At the expiration of the 
two years I wrote to Mademoiselle’s ad- 
dress saying that my regard for her had 
increased and I awaited her permission to 
renew my suit. A month passed without 
reply, when a note without signature was 
received by me stating that ‘If Mr. Keats 
attends the ball given by the Count 
D’ Anxy on Tuesday evening next he will 
there meet an old friend.” As I had cards 
for the affair I went and during the even- 
ing was presented by the host to the 
Countess D’Embrille, formerly known to 
me as Mademoiselle Dupont! She looked 
lovelier than ever, so happy and animated, 
and was so surrounded by admirers as to 
have no opportunity to say anything be- 
yond the customary chat of the ball- 
room. During the progress of a waltz with 
which she favored me she said, ‘If Monsieur 
would like a reply to his letter he might call 
to-morrow at ten.” ‘Was I not kind to ap- 
point so early an hour?’ was her greeting as 
she entered the salon accompanied by a chap- 
eron, who discreetly withdrew to the further 
end of the large reom. To which I assented 
saying it was kind to put me out of my mis- 
ery as soon as possible. ‘ Misery! you do 
not indeed look as pleased to see me as you 
would had what you said in your letter been 
true.” * How can [ be or look happy when 
I see you again only to realize what I have 
lost?” ‘Lost, why, how? ‘In being the 
Countess D’Embrille, wife of, I suppose, the 
Count D’Embrille, instead of my dear little 
Mademoiselle Dupont! ‘Oh, I see, I see,” 
she exclaimed, merrily laughing, ‘I am not 
married at all, my dear sir. This is how itis. 
My father, younger son of the Count D’Em- 
brille, displeased his father by marrying the 
English governess of his sisters. He had an 
income as an officer in the French army upon 
which he and mamma lived quietly and hap- 
pily until he died, when I was about sixteen. 
At my father’s death our income ceased, so 
mamma and I came to America, where she 
soon obtained a position as French teacher in 
a girl’s school and I became companion to the 
daughter of Mr. Minton. Six months ago 
mamma received a letter from a firm of French 
lawyers saying that my uncle, who had suc- 
ceeded my grandfather was dead, and as I was 
the only near relative I succeeded to the es- 
tates and title, so that is how I am the 
Countess D’Embrille, but the 
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same heart as when poor little Mademoiselle 
Dupont.” 

** So, my dear boy, I return to France in a 
month to be married to the noblest woman in 
the world !"” 

‘« My heartiest congratulations, my dear 
Keats! You are worthy of her! But, by 
Jove! Isn't it romantic! What made little 
Madame Better so mad, though ?”” 

“ Well, you see, she asked me to dine with | 
them to-morrow, but I pleaded an engagement, 
as I did to all the other days she named. 
Then she urged me to form one of a house 
party next month at her Newport villa, but I 
declined, upon which she became irritated and 
said she remembered the time when I would 
jump at such a chance. Yes,’’ I replied, “I 
remembered it too, but that was years before 
my taste in many respects was formed or cul- 
tivated, and that at the time of her house 
party I would be consummating the happiness 
of my life by wedding the Countess D’ Em- 
brille, her ci-devant governess. Just then you 
put in your appearance, much to my relief. 
Come, old fellow, let’s to bed !” 

“Yes, but just let me sit here a little 
while and realize and enjoy fully the neat 
way in which you got even: with the little 
Better.”” 
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Am wearing London boots for bad weather 

I and slush. They are thick-soled and 
sensible, although they do not look very 

well. I am not an admirer of English shoe 
and boot- making, and, as a rule, order from my 
American last. But one thing in which the 
English will always excel—fitness. They will 
not give you a thin patent leather boot for 
wet weather, and they always supply you with 
appropriate and sensible things at all times. 
The non-wearing of overcoats still con- 
tinues popular among a certain English set, 
but I think that an overcoat is a protection, 
not so much against the cold as against the 
changes of temperature one has to endure, 
especially going into a New York house from 
the open air. Here we have the furnace or 
the hot air pipes, or the hot water supply, or 
steam or something at full blast all winter, and 
many of our houses are like the hot room in 
the Turkish bath. As for our theatres and 
our restaurants, they are almost beyond en- 
durance with lights which generate heat, and 
steam and furnaces besides. But we move on 
at such a fever-heat pace that extreme tem- 


* perature is probably necessary to our exist- 


ence. 

1 feel that I have been slumming. And, 
in fact, I am going on a slumming expedition 
this week. I have seen the Ghetto, the worse 
quarters of Paris, Buda Pesth and Constanti- 
nople, and I have also gone about London in 
a very liberal fashion. I have never tried 
New York, because I have failed to find any- 
thing interesting about its slums. They are 
not picturesque, and tlie different nationalities 
one encounters are about the same as can be 
met with in any seaport town. The quarters 
are not picturesque, only dirty—a quality 
which the poor bring with them everywhere, 
and what bits and peeps of them it has been 
my lot to have are not reassuring, and, be- 
sides, there is that nasty poor smell which 
sticks to everything. 
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But my initial effort in slumming was really 
made some Sundays ago. I knew at Alexan- 
dria many years ago quite a jolly fellow, who 
was then a young naval officer on board one 
of our cruisers. I met him the other day at 
my club. He is older, redder, married, a 
man of family, a little more bluff and perhaps 
as jolly as ever. He insisted that I should 
come to the Navy Yard or its vicinity, some- 
where in Brooklyn, and dine with him. He 
gave me the address and directions—it took 
half a page of the club letter paper for them, 
and I determined to confide them to a cabman 
whom I supposed would take me there. I 
had been to Brooklyn several times before, 
and I had a vague notion that you crossed a 
bridge and then drove through a labyrinth of 
narrow streets with electric trams at every 
step, and at last reached a part of the city 
where there were handsome wide Philadelphia- 
like houses, and a beautiful view of the harbor 
and little terraced gardens with summer houses 
in them. As Sunday was a beautiful day I 
thought I would take spin and walk to the 
place. I consulted a map and started com- 
paratively early and did actually reach the 
place within a few minutes of my dinner hour. 
Meadows, indignant, walked a distance behind 
me with my portmanteau. The wretched 
streets I passed through, and the extraordi- 
nary sights—commonplace enough and dis- 
gusting many of them, but still startling suffi- 
ciently to form a part of the burden of the 
music hall song concerning the Bowery. At 
places the shop windows were open although 
the shops themselves were tightly shut. Bi- 
cyclists in the most laisser-aller of costumes, 
unconventional in the extreme, were met at 
every corner. Although I must have passed 
through a dozen “quarters’’ of as many 
nationalities I failed to get a civil word from 
any one. A civil answer to a question for 
guidance was invariably met with a rough 
guffaw, even from a policeman. 

The Bowery is the morgue of fashions, and 
in many of the windows I saw displayed the 
wide-skirted frock coat and the pea jacket. 
Already bell-shaped hats had found their way 
in some of the hatters’, and men were wearing 
them on their holiday outing. In a Brooklyn 
window, that of a journeyman tailor, I saw a 
fashion plate representing the President of the 
United States arrayed in an evening coat with 
a huge velvet collar and velvet cuffs and a 
white waistcoat—a truly edifying spectacle. 
He was talking to Chauncey Depew, who had 
a most elaborate Cowes jacket, with pockets 
in every place where a pocket could be built. 
The Brooklyn young man—everyone I saw 
belonged evidently to the middle classes—no 





** Oh, do, sir, come away from that fire, your legs is warp- 
in’ ’orrible.”” (Pick-me-up.) 
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other people walk anywhere 
except on Fifth Avenue and 
the cross streets adjacent 
on Sunday. And also 
Madison —lover’s lane — 
I had quite forgotten that 
delightful and _— secluded 
thoroughfare. The pot hat, 
of a peculiar bulging shape, 
very full in brim and very 
apt to exaggerate large ears, 
was the favorite headgear 
of these youths. White 
neckties, with an imitation 
brilliant, and frock and cut- 
away coats with lavender trousers and 
cheap patent boots terminating in a point, 
were the other characteristics of the dress 
of a people that I can almost class as the 
American peasant. Should any of us ever 
be celebrated in opera hundreds of years hence, 
these persons would be the chorus and stand 
in the wings and look inane, as they do at the 
Metropolitan. However, a number of them 
were clean. If they would only give up that 
wretched tobacco-chewing and expectorating 
they would be by far superior to the people of 
the same class that one would meet on Sunday 
in London or Paris. We have really very 
few typical workingmen here. They all look 
like well-to-do bourgeois. 

I have really great hopes of Brooklyn, and 
if we could only get rid of humbug I am sure 
we would be the most presentable people in 
world. But that besetting sin keeps us back. 

From Brooklyn to London is a long jump. 
An English correspondent bewails the death 
of the frock coat and prophesies the morning 
or cutaway for all occasions. He cites the 
tendency of Englishmen to mufti and their 
present aversion to conventionality of dress. 
The frock coat will never die. The better 
class of men will always wear it, as they have 
done even in the days when the morning or 
cutaway seemed to be at the acme of its 
career. It is good form to wear certain 
clothes on certain occasions, and there is no 
garment which will supply the place of the 
frock forthe afternoon or for weddings. And 
certainly to discard a.black coat altogether, as 
the paragraphist of an English fashion period- 
ical would have us do, is absurd. A black 
coat is as necessary as our morning tub, and I 
would as soon be without one as the other. 

From London, again, to Chicago is another 
terrific jump, and I must confess I do not 
know where the contrast is greater, Brooklyn 
is almost, in appearance, the antipodes of 
London, and as for Chicago—to make an 
Irish bull—it is the antipodes of both. 

Chicago has taken to chronicling fashions, 
and in its new and quite clever weekly it has 
a column entitled «¢ What Gentlemen Wear.”’ 
No one outside of Chicago, except, perhaps, in 
St. Louis—and I doubt that strongly—let me 
say Seattle, for the sake of argument —would 
head a column of that kind with this phrase. 
I see the shopwalker instantly, his obsequious 
manner and his oily voice and bland smile, 
and I hear ‘‘ This way, please, to the ribbon 
counter,” and indeed, I feel, or felt, when I 
read this effusion, that the gentlemanly assis- 
tant was busy showing me goods. However, 
whatever the mistake may be, it is curious to 
look into morals and manners in the west. 
And my western friends must remember that 
Englishmen consider New York far more 
crude than New Yorkers can possibly judge 
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Chicago. ‘* The artistically well-dressed man 
wears a frock coat with flaring skirts ; trousers 
cut somewhat in the peg-top shape ; a ‘ club’ 
scarf tied in a tiny knot below a high-standing 
collar—or a small bow to one of the new 
*‘Houdah’ collars—and a bell-shaped hat.”’ 
Dost like the picture? I fear the Chicago 
man is smart in spots. He wears some things 
which a New York man would, and something 
which he wouldn't. The writer tells us also 
that at the Cavalry, the Atheneum and other 
London clubs where men of brains and posi- 
tion meet (what a blending, oh, my fellows— 
the Atheneum and Cavalry—we find our- 
selves in strange company, sometimes, even in 
Chicago, which, like poverty, makes odd bed- 
fellows—I have changed the word and the 
sense somewhat for the sake of euphony) 
they cling to the bell-shape hat and that only 
the man who thinks he is fashionable, but is 
*¢ fresh °*—another wéstern term, which was 
current slang here years ago—wears the 
straight up-and-down silk hat. Other items 
of interest include the fact that spats are a 
novelty in Chicago, and that with the advent 
of golf some men have been seen in gaiters 
up to the middle of the calf; heavy woolen 
stockings, turned double below the knee; 
loose hanging knickerbockers and a Norfolk 
jacket. An exhibition of this attire on State 
Street, the writer naively remarks, would re- 
sult in a riot. I suppose it would. I fancy 
that it would not be safe in New York and I 
have my misgivings about it in London, and 
even in Paris, where there is a continued car- 
nival of eccentric costumes. However, my 
writer is sincere and honest. 


( The department of Views By Her will be resumed 
in Vogue of 7 February.) 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE MARQUISE DE PANKAEL 
CHAPTER IX. CONTINUED 


N concluding this chapter I cannot refrain 
from describing the corbeille of a lovely 
girl belonging to the Parisian grande 

monde.. In tastefulness, expensiveness, in 
quality and quantity, I have doubts as to its 
having previously been equaled, even in the 
case of a royal or imperial princess, and alto- 
gether it goes far to show that in these days 
the question of dessous is even superior to 
that of dessus, and that in the same way that 
a magnificent gem is enhanced by appropriate 
setting, so too is lovely woman rendered still 
more lovely when she has at her disposal such 
treasures in lingerie and outer garments as 
those of this soon-to-be bride. 

The “exposition du trousseau,’’ as such 
ceremonies are called in France, took place in 
the billiard-room at the fair fiancée’s residence. 
Great clusters of palms, white-blossomed aza- 
leas, snow-balls, camelias and orangiers filled 
up all the corners, while the billiard tables and 


several long stands draped with white velvet 


caught here and there with antique silver clasps, 
supported the countless items of the corbeille 
with the jewels and other wedding presents. 
In a broad, shallow box of pale pink velvet 
mounted in silver were twelve yards each of 
point d’ Alengon, point d’Angleterre and point 
de Bruges flounces, beside it being another 
enriched with gold filagree over blue moiré, 
and containing the same quantity of black 
Chantilly lace, black Venetian guipure and of 
black application lace. The night robes were 
of sheerest nettle-batiste trimmed with plissés 
of Valenciennes lace, the monogram and coro- 
net being embroidered in open needlework 
on the left side over the heart. The little 
chemises were marvels of fineness, in silk lawn 
with tiny garlands of myrtle, clover blossoms 
and buttercups done in floss silks around both 
neck and hem of this dainty little garment. 
The rest of the underwear was similar to the 
night robes, and there were twenty-four pairs 
of black silk lace-inserted stockings artistically 
arranged in a large basket of plaited silver. 
Among the peignoirs were three crépe de 
chine ones, respectively mauve, lemon and 
cloud-gray in color, wonderfully blended with 
mother-of-pearl and silver, and a gorgeous 
robe de chambre of lettuce-green ‘ armure 
royale,’ entirely covered with russet-hued 
Venetian guipure. The bed and table linen, 
sheets and pillow-cases, alike of the finest 
Dutch linen, inserted with guipure de Genes 
and adorned with the crests and coronets of 
the young couple in raised embroidery, the 
tablecloths and napkins, of heavy damask, 
bore superbly worked monograms in gold and 
crimson. 

Among the superb jewels I confine myself 
to the mention of a diamond collar and tiara 
of large fleur-de-lis pattern and a stomacher 
of rubies, sapphires, emeralds and diamonds, 
either of which would have befitted an em- 
press. 

In an adjoining room the dresses, mantles, 
hats, bonnets, slippers, shoes, jackets, coats, 
etc., were exhibited. Some of the frocks were 
thoroughly original in design, and bore the 
names of the most celebrated Parisian tailors. 
A neat walking dress was of green cloth made 
en princesse. The seams were defined at the 
back by Byzantine galon and rouleaux of vel- 
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vet in a deeper shade of green than that of the 
cloth. The sleeves, too, were of velvet, and 
velvet formed the vest, also trimmed with 
galon, continuing to the hem of the skirt. 
A cape of Persian lamb and toque to corre- 
spond are to be worn with this costume. 
Among the dinner dresses were two of which 
my informant writes that she can give no de- 
scription that would convey an adequate idea 
of their beauty. One was of pale mauve mir- 
ror velvet enhanced with most delicate em- 
broidery in gold silk and colored beads on 
white satin ‘arranged as tablier, and revers on 
the low bodice, which also had a Medici col- 
larette. The material of the other was gauze 
of a pinkish lilac shade striped with satin The 
skirt—en bias—was close-fitting, with a fan- 
shaped train; it was ornamented with two 
wide flounces of splendid white lace headed 
with a ruche of vert Nil velvet, a line of gold 
galon going through. The ceinture was also 
green velvet embroidered in gold. The bodice 
was low, with a low velvet figaro trimmed pro- 
fusely with lace, the revers of the figaro and 
the lace forming the sleeve. ‘To be worn with 
this toilette were lilac silk stockings and satin 
shoes of the same shade, with an almost im- 
perceptible bow. One of the loveliest ball 
dresses was of heavy ribbed satin striped with 
two shades of pink with a little black line 
going down each stripe ; close-fitting skirt with 
small gathers in front and large plaits at the 
back, a wide velvet ruche encircling the edge. 
The low corsage was pink with the exception 
of the upper part, which was of black velvet 
going round the shoulders and forming an 
epaulette over the pink puffs of the sleeves. 
The cloak to go with this was peluche argen- 
tée, lined and bordered with white Thibet goat 
fur, boa and fan being of shaded pink feathers. 
As for the visiting toilettes, they were enough 
to induce infraction of the tenth command- 
ment. One of them was in pale pink velvet 
made with demi-train bordered with sable; 
jacket bodice with square ends edged with the 
same fur. The boa and muff were to match, 
with a large bunch of roses on the muff. The 
capote was 1 little bit of crumpled velvet 
bordered with sable, and two black wings in 
front. To worthily finish this attractive de- 
scription I must mention a frock of blue Pekin 
striped with green velvet, trimmed with bands 
of cocks’ feathers round the skirt, basques of 
jacket, collars and cuffs. A bonnet of green 
and blue arranged as an Alsatian bow, with 
an aigrette of emeraldsand brilliants in the shape 
of a lyre-bird’s tail. A long sealskin mantle, 
princesse-shaped, and reaching down to the 
feet, lined with ruby plush, was accompanied 
by a muff and toque of the same costly fur ; 
while nearby three magnificent Indian cache- 
mire shawls reposed languidly in a sandalwood 
box inlaid with mother-of-pearl. An opera 
cloak of exquisite design was carelessly thrown 
on a blue brocaded lounge, which showed off 
to perfection the delicate coloring of this mas- 
terpiece of Parisian chic. It was composed 
of a rich material called “ peau de velours,” in 
alternate stripes of flesh-pink and palest wil- 
low-green, charmingly embroidered in sprigs 
of apple-blossoms and wild clematis. All 
around the edge was a roll of pink velvet 
twisted with silver cord and surmounted by a 
band of blue fox fur. 

Nor must I dwell at length upon the trav- 
eling cloaks, the numerous evening dresses, 
petticoats of silk and moiré, satin and lace; 
of the matinées, the ulsters and the wrappers ; 
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or to take note of the gold and silver dressing 
cases, the umbrellas, the sunshades, the fans 
and what not else. Let it suffice to say that 
this regal corbeille might well serve for any 
young bride of wealth and refinement who ‘is 
anxious to begin her married life surrounded 
by all the artillery of chic and fashion. 








He fashionable world appears to outside 
lookers-on—the masses and multitudes 
—as a dazzling exhibit, a superb and 
costly housing—carriage and horsing—eating 
and drinking—dancing and junketing—dress- 
ing and flirting—an all-the-year frolicing— 
with a tidal wave of money booming up at 
their beck and call. ‘*He’s rich!” She's 
rich !’’ means to them fabulous things, doing 
anything and everything, while ‘* He’s rich 
and mean” and ‘She's rich and meaner,”’ 
expresses their idea of degradation beyond 
the breaking of the Ten Commandments alto- 
gether. 

How little they know or understand the 
men and women that move before them, like 
actors on a stage, and how voraciously they 
feed their imaginations upon the untruthful- 
ness of mere hearsay. Could they but see 
and comprehend the true side of this gay life 
—the drudgery of it, the sacrifices it entails, 
the exactions it enforces—they might value 
their own lives the more and be content. 

But nobody is satisfied with anything. 
Everyone supposes he would be the happiest 
of mortals if he were somebody else. We are 
tired of all we own, all we wear, all we do, all 
we see, all we hear. No emotion can move 
us, no honor surprise us, yet we all long for a 
new sensation, and that is why we are running 
this mad race—hither, thither, round the world 
—and pulling up at short intervals to renew 
the wear and tear of our clothes, and keep up 
with the latest fashions. 

The imperious goddess is at this moment 
concocting on the banks of the Seine what we 
are to wear when Lent is over, and the days 
grow long and the birds return. We may 
pray the forty days not to be buckramed from 
girdle to hem, not to be weighted down with 
haircloth and wires and all manner of stiffness. 
May we not count on the Parisienne to strike 
the juste milieu, the happy medium of ampli- 
tude, without too much rigidity, leaving a 
soupcon of beauty lines beneath? Let Fashion 
content herself with our shoulders, molding 
them with all her ingenuity in bodice thick 
and thin. She has made them the dernier cri 
of the smart evening frocks, for those who 
dare. Others not so favored veil theirs with 
lace. 

Either way, the sleeve tops are of lace and 
the sleeve gathers dip quite out of the way of 
interference. Braces of beads, of flowers, of 
ribbons, or jewels are the frail supports of 
this new corsage, and, Biblically speaking, let 
not she that girdeth on her harness boast her- 
self as she that putteth it off. 

By-the-way, a low-necked bride puts me in 
a state of wrath, though I am as amiable in 
all other ways as a woman should be of 
“cheertul yesterdays and confident to-mor- 
rows.” It is inappropriate and bad form. 
Worth has sent ona trousseau with bride's 
frock, for a Philadelphia bride-elect, and I 
was asked, with a dozen others, to have a look 











at it. When one says it was a Worth satin 
that means a satin such as you cannot buy. 
The skirt hung in graceful folds with a very 
long train, that flowed and rippled in spark- 
ling sheen. It was so simple that the charms 
of it—only a high corsage, gigot sleeves and 
white gaze scarf from the right shoulder to 
the left side of waist, and a shower of scarfs 
falling to the hem on the left side of skirt 
with catching of each some inches above, by 
clusters of the finest orange flowers ever seen— 
and vines of them_ running through all the 
scarfs and a great kifot on the right shoulder. 
Nothing more}; but the tulle veil, which was 
to be fastened by a diamond sunburst and 
the white moiré prayer-book with diamond 
chiffre to be carried in place of flowers. 

The bridesmaids begged to see one of the 
other gowns, and such an enthusiastic cry of 
admiration as it met when the maid got it well 
on, “ finny,” the bamboo girl. 

Voila! a dinner gown in geranium-pink 
satin—and a perfect beauty! The demi-train 
is full and flaring. In front, two Brussels lace 
bands—arabesque design—cover the whole 
breadth, separated in the centre by a ribbon 
space of satin, on which are fastened fine jet 
wheels, for delicate designing, like sparkling 
lace. The skirt is quite odd at the sides, 
gathered up a few inches below the black vel- 
vet girdle into a tight little bunch. The lace 
of tablier passes over across the hips and en- 
ters into the back godets near the waist-line, 
in melon-shaped pieces. Where the skirt is 
caught in gathers at the sides are three tipped 
clusters of ostrich feathers, black and glossy, 
one on either side. The corsage, décolleté be- 
low the shoulders, and supported by a chain 
of large jet beads, the same beads trimming 
the top of bodice as well. A bavette of 
Brussels lace, pointed back and front, forms 
also a small point across the arm and to which 
the satin sleeves are attached, short winged 
elbow sleeves. Below the bavette a drapery 
of folds of satin. On the corsage, over each 
bust, a smaller cluster of the three-tipped black 
feathers. 

All in all, a gown of great elegance—trés 
chic—and fit to grace any function, even a 
dinner at Marlborough House. In quite 
another vein runs my admiration for a simple 
smart frock worn by the daughter of the 
house, serving tea in the late afternoon, not a 
mile from the Brunswick. 

It was an écru cloth—the bottom of the 
skirt lined with three black satin pipings—flat 
and very narrow. These pipings, to the num- 
ber of five, encircled the corsage, which fitted 
like a glove, and fastened where no one could 
make out. There was a black satin rib- 
bon belt, with two wheel bows in front, and 
black satin ribbons round the sleeve seams, and 
smaller bows back and front. A black satin 
stock with flaring bow at the back—perfectly 
simple, yet enchantingly pretty and becoming. 
Given a svelte figure, a lovely coil of blond 
hair, with the roses of eighteen summers bloom- 
ing on fair cheeks, and it is easily understood 
that such a jewel could not have had a better 
setting. Romney should have painted her, for 
no one else would dare it. 


HIS OWN TRANSFORMER 


FLasHER: ** What do you make of that 
young idiot of a Cubleigh ?”” 

LasHeR: “Nothing. He has saved us 
that trouble.by making an ass of himself.’’ 


VOGUE 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 


Hojackx: “Is it not true now, as it was in 
Shakespeare’s time, that the apparel oft pro- 
claims the man ?” 

Tompix: “ With this difference: if it is 
made by loud apparel, it is not a man who is 
proclaimed, but a chappie.”” 








‘* Whose king is that ?"” 

“© Did I take that last trick ?” 

«« What's trumps ?"” 

«Is it my play ?”” 

*« You played that ace, didn’t you 
‘Ts that mine ?” 

‘* Haven't you got a heart?’ 

« What's trumps?” 


had 


THE COLONEL: “ Well, Sar, I remember a case that happened once, when my brother Tom——* 
LiIsTENER (A Hampton University graduate) : *“* Was that in Ante-bellum days, Colonel?” 

THE COLONEL: “* No Sar, it was befo’ the wah!” 

(Amusement of the other Hampton University graduate) 


AT MRS. DE KANE’S SALON 
Kitty WinsLow: ‘* Why do you sit there 
with that bored expression on your face, and 
your arms folded like a school-boy ?”’ 
Tom De Wirt (resignedly): «I am. wait- 
ing for the next recitation.”’ 


PLAYING WHIST WITH A WOMAN 
«« Whose play is it?” 
* Who took that trick ?” 


«« What's trumps ?”” 
‘*¢ What was lead ?” 
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*«* Who took that last trick ?”’ 
*“* How many did we make ?”’ 
*«¢ Whose deal is it ?”’ 
Magdelene T. Blancford. 


THE LENGTH AND BREADTH OF IT 


Criticus: * Well, ¢ Art is long,’ old man, 
you know.*’ 

Wirticus: “From the specimens that ap- 
pear in some of the flash weeklies, [ should 
feel inclined to say it was pretty broad, at 
times.” 





Fig. 762—Novelty cloth skirt with gores and 
box plaits. Perpendicular band of braid fin- 
ished with rosette, Outside gores. Round bo- 
dice, Velvet blouse fronts trimmed with braid 
and rosettes. Full sleeves 

Fig. 772—Chiffon trimmed bodice, shirrings 
of chiffon forming a chemisette, 

Fig. 765—Costume of storm serge for wear in 
inclement weather. There is a piping of 
leather at the hem. Bodice cut in jacket style, 
is double-breasted and can be worn open or 


closed, 
collar. 

Fig. 761—Cloth skirt, with border of fur, 
with waistcoat of same, pointed in front. Coat 
of darker tone cloth, bordered in fur, and wide 
collar trimmed with passementerie above the 
fur. 

Fig. 745-—-Model for bodice and sleeve dec- 
oration, Festoonings of jet or pearl beads. 
Full plaitings of lace, gauze or chiffon for 
sleeves. 


The short triple cape wrap has a fur 
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Fig. 77¢—Combination of dark green velvet 
and pale pink moiré for dinner gown. 

Fig. 750—Gown of ivory-white satin dach- 
ess, veiled with white embroidered chiffon, and 
trimmed round the hem of the skirt with three 
bands of velvet in a new and very delicate 
shade of lime green. The bodice is arranged 
with a chemisette of lace and a dainty trimming 
of pale pink roses aud green chiffon. 

Fig. 747—Pink satin trimmed with embroid- 
eries of jet on skirt. Bretelles of jet embroid- 


ery which are brought under belt and fall on 
skirt. Sleeves of pink chiffon. 

Fig. 682—Back of stone-gray house gown 
with sleeves and stock of black velvet and 
band of lynx fur at the bottom. 

Figs. 744 and 742—Models for simplv made 
evening gown of moiré satin or silk. 

Fig. 768—Y ellow silk petticoat under yellow 
chiffon, and bodice of white satin spotted 
with sma!! gold figures. 











THE SOCIAL-OFFICIAL ETIQUETTE OF THE UNIT- | 
ED STATES. BY MADELEINE V. DAHLGREN } 


No one could have given the public so 
much valuable information on this vexed and 
controvertible subject and so clearly, minutely 
and authoritatively condensed it as Mrs. Vin- 
ton Dahlgren, whose life has been passed in | 
Washington and whose wide experiences of | 
social-official life embrace a brilliant record | 
through many administrations. The book | 
has passed into its sixth edition, sufficient 
proof of public interest in the subject- | 
matter. 

But the burning question is left unsolved 
—the question whether the wife of the Cab- 
inet officer shall be first called upon by the 
wife of the Senator, or whether the wife of 
the Senator shall remain at home and be first 
called upon by the Cabinet officer’s wife, 
The suggestions offered by Mrs. Dahlgren to 
put an end to the bitter feud between 
these wemen, whom she calls “ the social 
agitators of the Republic,’’ is that the 
** Senators’ wives might safely yield this 
point to the Cabinet, when all things are 
considered,’” 

Regarding the absurdity of the general 
way in which official visiting is now con- 
ducted in Washington by women a. very 
sensible bit of advice is given, viz.: ‘* If 
ever a woman’s parliament ought to be con- 
vened it would be to relieve our social life in 
Washington from the senseless waste of time 
involved in the treadmill of social visits.’’ 
Now that the newly made Ambassadors have 
begun to row with the Chief Justices con- 
cerning official visits we may hope that a 
**common consent’’ law to establish an 
American code by which these wrangles may 
be permanently settled is not an impossible 
happening to look forward to, for the credit 
of our nation first and our individual peace of 
mind after, and—the perfection of a seventh 
edition. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB. BY FLORA A. STEEL 


The lover of folk-lore will welcome this 
collection from the far East with grateful in- 
terest, not alone for Mrs. Steel’s graceful 
translations, but for the valuable notes of R. 
C. Temple, and the exhaustive analysis in the 
appendix, which should make the task of 
comparison easy. The subject, however 
tempting, is too wide for extended comment 
here, and all that may be said must be of the 
book in its more ostensible purpose as a col- 
lection of tales which will delight the heart 
of every child in whom modern perversity of 
educational theories has not destroyed the 
taste for fairy tales. Here are to be found the 
prototypes of the Three Wishes, that most 
widespread of tales, of the sisters who dropped 
toads or pearls from their lips (Peasie and 
Beansie in the present volume) of many of 
Uncle Remus’s delightful stories, and in the 
Ruby Prince—even of Lohengrin! And all 
with a new stage setting, new costumes and 
properties which only serve to enchance the 
charm of the old tales and emphasize anew 
the conviction that human nature is the same 
the world over. (Macmillan & Co). 


THE DANCE OF DEATH AND OTHER STORIES. 
BY MINETTE SLAYBACK CARPER 


From internal evidence we should judge 
that these stories were the production of a 
young girl of vivid imagination, limited ex- 
perience and very little literary culture, but 
with abilities which might repay cultivation 
were time and hard work bestowed upon 
them. While there are some pretty touches 
of description, especially in the two stories 
the scene of which is laid in a Gulf Coast 
village, the style, on the whole, is stilted 
and full of affectation. The little story told 
by a man of the world, in the first person, 
is melodramatic and absurd, and no one 
could believe in the heroine’s beauty after 
looking.at her portrait (sketched by the au- 
thor). The-same fat-cheeked, sharp-nosed 
model has posed for the ballet dancer, the 
fatuous Miss Kemball, Brother Félix and 
Sister Cecilia with an incongruity of results 
which may be imagined. To sum up, noth- 
ing but extreme youth can afford any prospect 
of future good work for this writer—if she 
is no longer young the case is hopeless. 
{ Buxton & Skinner). 





Taffeta-Plisse, 
The New Silk Fabric 


In stripe and in block pat- 
terns, in one tone, in multi- 
color, or in all black; a silk 
crépon effect, so made, that | 
it will not pull out. It is, 
strictly new, and its structure | 
marks an epoch in silk-weav- | 


ing. We have now a fabric, | 


beyond comparison the best | 
for Silk Waists. Those who | 
have seen it pronounce it very | 
remarkable. It will be in| 
three grades, according to | 
design, $1.50. $1.75, $2.00 per | 
yard and the sale is exclu-| 
Sively controlled by us. 


Jas. McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





To the Young Face 
Pozzini’s COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. . Try it. 








POuMER 
“SEC” 
Coampacne Narore (Vin Brut), 


“High Grade Champagne of 
uniform quality.’’ 





Wrong chimney, bad lamp 
—no matter what lamp you 
have. You want the “ In- 
dex to Chimneys ”—free. 

Write Geo. A. Macbeth 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., mak- 
lass” and 


oO 
> 


er of “ pearl 


“pearl top.” 





GIGNS OF SPRING—Copyright 7894. 
“ AT THE POPULAR SHOP,”’ 


(where the styles are set.) 


| By Weekly Steamers: 





PAPERS FOR WALLS; 
} LIBERTY COTTON STUFFS, OF A SORT 
{ TO SUIT THE PAPERS; 
8 For the inexpensive decoration of our 
Colonial Country Houses. 


Suggested. 
JOSEPH P, MCHUGH & CO., 434 St., West, 
NEW YORK. at 5th Ave. 
** Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—Carriage Free 
to all parts of the States.” 


| BRIGHT COLORED ENGLISH Sb avonr | 


Early Selections Earnestly 





H ygeiaHotel 


Old Point Comfort, 
Va. 


ig ERSONS who want to escape 

from the rigors of a Northern 

winter cannot find a more 
agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the air is balmy and 
full of life-giving ozone. The 
house is one of the best appointed in 
the country, and the drainage and 


other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 


every delicacy of land and sea-tood. 


The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 


dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this m odel hotel for people who are in search of 
health and recreation.’’"—From Boston Saturday Evening Gascette. 


Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 


F. N. PIKE 


» Manager. 


For 


Smooth Skin, Good Complexion 


Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff use 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘¢ It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘¢Its Use is really Delightful.’’ —fourna/ of Health, New York. 
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Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 








I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


Frock and 
Spring ‘tock. 


For 
Chesterfields. 
with CAPS, 


Dress, Lounging Suits and 


GOLF SUITS, 
CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings. 





SPECIALTIES. 
Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 

All Garments Cut in Strict English Style, 
Form for self-measurement on application 
and fit GUARANTEED. 

The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 
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STYLISH 
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“HIGHEST GRADE MADE* 


CATALOGUE FoR TWO 2CENT 
STAMPS, OR FREE AT 
RAMBLER 
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SKIRTS and 
Puffed Sleeves 


set perfectly 
when inter- 
lined with 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS 


and though rump- 
led or crushed by 
careless packing 
or the weight of 
an outer gar- 
ment, will re- 
sume their 
proper shape if 
lightly shaken f 
The advan- 
tages of 
FIBRE 
CHAMOIS . 
over hair- 
cloth, crin- 
oline or 
elastic duck 
are too numerous to mention here. 
Beware of Imitations. See that what 


*Yampea “ Fibre Chamois.” 


stamped— 
» ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES SELL IT 
20O0OODOS 


















































































































Fig. 769—Street dress of green and gray 
check powdered with pin dots of red, blue, 


green. Vest of gray-green, solid color silk. 
Revers outlined with otter. Bands of same fur 
appear at wrists and on skirt. 

Fig. 767—Accordion-plaited silk vest trim- 
med with white lace and loops of black vel- 
vet. To be worn under jacket of velvet or 
silk, 


Fig. 770—Bodice of white satin covered with 
festoons of jet beads, Sleeves and skirt of black 
satin; ruffles of lace over sleeves, 

Fig. 763—Wide skirt of mixed woolen goods 
in shades of brown and tan. Coat of brown 
cloth and brown velvet, braided in Hungarian 
style; sleeves slashed to show velvet lining ; 
sleeves embroidered on edges. 

Fig. 778—Gown of green satin or moiré ; 


shoulder bows and girdle ot cull red velvet ; 
necklace, pearls. 

Fig. 775—Suggested arrangement of ostrich 
feathers. 

Figs. 773 and 774—Back and front of even- 
ing gown of white satin richly embroidered in 
gold thread. 

Fig. 760—House gown of old rose cash- 
mere, with vest and sleeves of old rose satin, 


covered with écru guipure lace. 

Fig. 771—Ball gown of white chiffon laid 
over white silk and trimmed with spangled lace 
insertion. 

Fig. 752—Gauze costume for young girl. 

Fig. 777—Bluet-blue cloth , darker blue velvet 
yoke and sleeves ; trimming, bands ot mink fur; 
sieeve caps of the bluet-biue trimmed with 
braiding ; hat of blue felt with tan feathers. 









NOTES 


Any one possessing an old-fashioned black 
valnut dressing table with marble top, and 
iigh carved wood scroll over the mirror may 
onvert it into a desirable and ornamental 
iece of furniture by draping it with a pair of 
the Swiss muslin curtains trimmed with fluted 
ruffles which are to be had now in all the 
hops. The very simplicity of the process 
ecommends itself, and an experiment has 
been tried with one recently with success. 
The marble top was hidden beneath a 
cover made of alternate stripes of Russian 
lace insertion and pink satin ribbon bordered 
all around by an edging of lace to match. 
The curtains of cream-white swiss, with 
large polka spots of pink and trimmed 
with a fluted ruffle were sewn together at 
the top, and drawn back at the sides. 
The ends were brought forward so as to 
hide the woodwork on each side. A pink 
satin bow at the top, and loops of the same 
where they were tied back finished the deco- 
rations. 

Some dainty articles such as card cases, 
needle books and photograph frames have 
been made from the tops of discarded tan 
suede evening gloves. One card case was 
lined with pale blue satin, and in the back 
was painted a wreath of forget-me-nots. 
Another was painted with shaded yellow 
chrysanthemums and lined with golden-brown 
silk. The shaded yellows on the tan kid 
were very effective. 

Linens for chair coverings are often plain 
white or écru, and are made up with red, 
blue or brown bindings. A novelty for this 
purpose and for summer draperies is the old- 
fashioned dimity which comes now in fine 
checks and stripes, is 32 inches wide, and is 
sold for from 25 cents to 50 cents per yard, 
Fine cord piqués for the same purpose from 
27 to 31 inches in width, cost from 20 cents 
to 64 cents per yard. 

Brown Holland is a favorite material for 
chair coverings, and may be purchased from 
35 cents up to 58 cents per yard, according to 
texture and width. Colored linens for em- 
broidery and decorating purposes come in 
delicate shades of old ruse, old blue, pale 
green, yellow and brown. These are to be 
found at the art and decorative houses, and 
the price depends upon width and quality, 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.25 per yard. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
No. 6 
APPEARANCE OF THE VALET WILLIAM 


Even o'clock was striking when Jim’s 
S door was stealthily opened and a quiet, 
neutral-tinted sort of man, who looked 
a little like a sectarian suffering somewhat 
from his opinions, glided in, softly closing 
the door behind him. In his hand he carried 
a small tray, part of which was covered with 
a spotless folded napkin; also a newspaper. 
Glancing at the bed a dim smile illumined 
his features as he muttered : 

‘* Spread-eagle as us’ul.”’ 

Removing his hat, he put it down on the 
ground in a corner behind the drawers, mov- 
ing about without making a sound ; the tray 
he placed on a small table. Not to keep the 
reader in any unnecessary anguish of sus- 
pense, I will at once announce that this 
lightly stepping, clean-shaven, semi-clerical- 
looking person was Mr. William Merkins, 





Jim’s traveling valet-—not his valet, mind, 
-but his traveling valet. (The qualification 
to valet shall be explained later, merely add- 
ing, at this juncture, that the ‘* traveling *’ 
qualified the valet, not the master. ) 

There was no necessity for William to pull 
up blinds —shades, as you call them in Amer- 
ica—or put back curtains, because, it will be 
remembered, the windows were unembar- 
rassed with draperies of any kind. 

Jim’s somnolent attitude was noteworthy. 
He was extended nearly in the centre of the 
bed, lying flat on his back. One leg pointed 
to one post, the other to the other ; his arms 
were thrown wide out, Jim could not have 
occupied any more of that bed if he had tried, 
but what William had called the ‘* spread 
eagle ’’ was equivalent to saying, ** This is a 
mighty big bed and I’m enjoying it might- 
ily.”” His head was thrown back ; his mouth 
was tightly closed ; a placid smile ** wreathed 
the dormant features’’ (as Matilda Minx 
would have put it in her latest novel). Was 
he thinking in his dreams, “ Once I snored, 
and now you can’t hear me breathe a foot 
away—what a triumph for old Doc?’’ and 
oh, ladies, if you could have seen fim’s 
complexion ! Talk about the delicate flush 
on the soft cheek of the dimpled babe ! You 
won't believe me, of course, but the splen- 
didly healthy color on Jim’s cheeks and lips, 
a suspicion of tan over all—not his lips, you 
know—the shade of beard on the cheek 
awaiting the sharp but reluctant razor, and 
the clear, snow-white skin of the forehead, 
topped by the kinkly hair which was too 
short to tousel—ah, believe me, no puling 
infant was ever such a goodly and, under 
certain favorable circumstances, such an in- 
spiring sight as Jim in bed, adopting his 
favorite early morning spread-eagle attitude. 
I would defy the most hardened per oxide 
advocate of the pernicious powder puff to 
have desecrated that goodly skin with a single 
touch of odious farine and fluff. 

William went into the bath-room and 
presently emerged with a tumbler of warm 
water and a half-damped towel, (though 
not a sound betrayed the fact that he had 
touched the water taps) which he placed on 
the dressing table and loosening the stopper 
in a bottle of eau de cologne he put that near 
the water—all silently. Good servants and 
good children are seen, but never heard. 
Having got so far William inspected the 
weather being almost immediately interrupted 
by a prolonged and sonorous gape from the 
bed. Jim’s eyes were open and he was gyrat- 
ing all over the bed in a very comprehensive 
stretch, 

** Mornin’ William,’’—sang out Mr. Mo- 
delle. 

** Good mornin’, Sir,’’ responded William 
with his dim smile and a forward inclination 
of the body which was his way of bowing. 
He instantly picked the tumbler of warm 
water off the table dropped in about a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of eau de cologne, shook 
some on the damp towel and took them to 
the. bed side. Jim threw himself up, took 
the glass, rinsed his mouth thoroughly. 
William put an extra pillow behind his 
master who, having concluded his operations, 
dropped luxuriously back thereon with an 
‘¢ Ah—h,”’ of satisfaction and, as usual, 
asked as he wiped over his hands with the 
damp end, and rubbed them with the dry 
end of the towel, 

** What’s the day going to be like ?”’ 

(To be continued. ) 


TvorY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


When you hear of ‘‘ Spotless Linen” you can more than sus- 


pect that it was made ‘‘ So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful” 


by Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & GAme.e Co., Ciw’Ts. 


SLEEP & REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


MOTHERS 


n 
Application of 


(uticura 


The only speedy, permanent, and economi- 
cal cure for torturing, disfiguring eczema, and 
every species of itching and burning skin and 
scalp diseases. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, |. King Edward-st., London. Porres 
Deve & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 







MLLE. MARIE CHEF, | 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 27d St., between Oth and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- | 


ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 


Philip Morris’ 


CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTES. 





BOND STREET, BONDON. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 





Beecham’s pills are for bil- 
iousness, bilious headache, dys- 
pepsia, heartburn, torpid liver, 
dizziness, 
taste in coated 


the mouth, 


sick headache, bad | 


tongue, loss of appetite, sallow | 


skin, etc., when caused by con- 


stipation; and constipation is | 
the most frequent cause of all | 


of them. 


Go by the book. 
25c. a box. 


Pills 10c. and 


Book /ree at your | 


druggist’s, or write B. F. Allen | 


Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,c00 boxes. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre | 


of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- | 


nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart trom and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 





That’s 
the sort of 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


“SHS 


-\== on the label, never mind 


what the clerk says—see for yourself. 


For sale by all dry goods dealers, 


Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,’ for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 





Pearl 
Corset 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Amold 


Constable & Co, 


SPRING COTTONS. 


Fancy Piques, Printed Dimities, 


Stripe Batiste, Plissé Fabrics. 


PRINTED 


ORGAN DIES. 


D. & J. ANDERSCN’s 


ZEPHYRS, 


PLAID, CHECK AND STRIPES. 


CREPES AND CREPONS. 


Our selections for this season show 


very great novelty, and will well repay 
an early examination. 


Broadvoay & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 


NO MORE DISCOMFORT FROTI 


Broken-Corsets 


If you wear 
the improved 











THEY 


Prevent Corsets Breaking at the Waist 


and make broken ones comfortable. 


Sold Everywhere, ask your corset dealer; if 
not obtainable send his name, your corset 
measure and 25 cents, for sample pair, to 
Evcene Peart, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Agents Wanted, Circulars free. 
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[SEEN ON THE STAGE 





(The illustrations on this page are from Madame 
Sans Géne, as played in English by Miss Kathryn 
Kidder at the Broadway Theatre, A review appeared 
in a previous issue of Vogue.) 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


T is a question whether the District At- 
BS torney has established his case. The 
brief was unquestionably well prepared 

by Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, of Dramatic 
Mirror celebrity. There is a special interest 
for the newspaper world and the dramatic 





profession in connection with this production; 
wholly on Mr. Fiske’s account. For years he 
has had the solemn duty of registering some of 
the sayings and all the doings of the dramatic 
profession. Surely such a training should en- 
able a man to write a play, for the con- 
centration of human simplicity and human 
vanity, the largeness of liberality and the 
tiny littleness of mean vanity have for years 
been Mr. Fiske’s enforced mental pabulum. 
The patient newspaper man must have had 
so much material to choose from in charac- 
ter making and incident placing that the 
wonder is or would be if he were not that 
miracle of manhood, an editor—how he 
was ever able to make his selections. Per- 
haps this is the cause of txe collaboration 
with Mr. Klein, Mr. Fiske’s almost inex- 
haustible supply of situations and character 
types galore permitting Mr. Klein to exercise 
a useful faculty of selecting the best things 
and out of a rich field where everything was 
good, but some things necessarily better than 
others, 

As acontemporary remarks, the production 
time of the play was a little “ out of joint,” 
but the play is so capital a photograph of 
recent State Committee inquisition on muni- 
cipal disease that a production antecedent to 
the sittings would have been impossible. At 
present we are a little jaded with Goff, not 
only intolerant of the police proper, but of 
their mention. 

Messrs. Fiske and Klein’s play is histori- 
cally correct and dramatically effective. The 
public may elect to say the subject is now 
troppo tardo. Should this be the case the 
authors can hardly be to blame and the 
ability to produce effective stage work is so 
adequately displayed that Messrs. Fiske and 
Klein should not long remain without com- 
missions. 

The story of the play, obviously, is the ill- 
treatment of the juvenile gentleman by the 
heavy villain and his ultimate rescue by the 
leading man. The leading man is Mr. Wil- 
ton Lackaye, Mr. Morgan is the juvenile 
*¢ gent’’ and Frank Mordant the heavy. All 
were adequate, of course, and Mr. Lackaye 
had a better opportunity for pleasing an au- 
dience than has been afforded him of late. 
This gentleman is a sound, capable actor, but 
nature has handicapped him with a round, 
chubby face on which it is as hard to fix ex- 
pression as it would be to sketch on a running 
river ; but he is a sound, thinking educated 
actor. Mr. Morgan has go. Miss Irish, 
gowned in a confection amicably designed for 
her by the clever sister of a popular author- 
ess, was fresh and natural in her acting and 
soothed our aural senses with her well-placed 
voice. All the rest of the cast were, appar- 
ently, in harmony with Mr. Fiske’s effort, for 


very surely none of his effects were marred 
nor was a telling line spoiled in delivery. 

It might not be too much tosay that this 
work has an educational as well as an histor- 
ical value—by the way, history’s value is 
often merely chronological. Should a father 
have a son who has elusive ideas as to the 
legai rectitudes, police seraphs, municipal 
morality, or the ‘ whole duty of ’’—poli- 
ticians, he has only to take that son to the 
American Theatre during the run of the 
District Attorney to induce him to turn to— 
say agri- or floriculture. We are heartily 
pleased to be able to congratulate our con- 
frére of the Dramatic Mirror. 


THE OPERA 


MISS SYBIL SANDERSON’S DEBUT 


He most interesting operatic event of 

I the season was represented last week 

in the début of Miss Sybil Sander- 

son, on Wednesday evening, as Manon, the 
heroine of Jules Massenet’s opera, Manon 
Lescaut. It was the first appearance on her 
own soil of an American girl whose success 
in Paris has partaken somewhat of the nature 
of a phenomenon, and whose reputation had 
preceded her in a way to excite expectations 
of the most taxing nature. Actually the 
largest audience of the season greeted this 
début, and from her trying ordeal Miss San- 
derson has come forth with satisfactory éclat. 
The facts which would militate against a 
record of unqualified success are facts not to 
be urged against Miss Sanderson, but against 
the opera itself as presented in surroundings 





of such magnitude. Manon is an opera 
comique cast in a light and fragile mold, 
needing a light frame, a bijou setting, and, 
it may be added, a bijou audience in a theatre 
of moderate size to have its merits unfolded. 
The big Metropolitan, with its avaricious 
space, its strong dramatic echoes and associa- 
tions, was illy fitted for a work of Manon’s 
dainty elaboration and insinuating charm. 
As Manon, Miss Sanderson came as close to 
perfection as any woman on the stage may 
come. Her voice is a match for her delicate 
and piquant art, but both voice and action, 
as befitting the réle, were often injuriously 
swallowed up in the incongruous framework, 

Taken, however, with the proper allow- 
ance, Miss Sanderson made a decided hit. 
Had she appeared in a genuine opera com- 
ique, not a grand opera theatre, she would 
have madeagiant furore. A more seductive, 
finished, exquisitely graceful and artistic act- 
ress—Parisian to the last syllable in detail— 
it were impossible to conceive. She was, by 
turns, the artless village coquette, the fas- 
cinating courtesan, the reckless mondaine 
and the woman desperately in love—all with 
a subtle power and an exquisiteness in finish 
which have not their match on this side the 
water. Her work is a mosaic filled in with 
a wealth of refined touches, skilful, easy and 
to the last degree chic. Her love-making 
with des Grieux, in Act 11., poised on the 
arm of his chair, was the acme of refined 
seduction a la courtesan, whose polish must 
needs be received in France; and when in 
more serious heights, as in Acts 1. and v., 
also with des Grieux, she was placed under 
genuine emotional strain, she rose to the oc- 
casion and was touching and convincing in 
the most artistic degree. 

Her voice is nothing of a marvel. It is of 
light calibre, pure, penetrant and flexible, 
and has naturally an emotional quality. She 


did not touch her vaunted altitude in Manon, 
and was not in her best form on Wednesday 
when it came to the head register, where she 
was sometimes rather shaky. But she uses 
her voice with skill and judgment and it be- 
fits Manon and the charming genre of Sybil 
Sanderson’s talent just as Manon does not 
befit the metropolitan stage. 

Her spoken recitations were, if anything, 
more musical than her singing. She has all 
the liquid music and exquisite diction of the 
French stage, and is a delight to listen to. 

Her much talked-of beauty is emphasized 
more in form than in face. Her dainty feet 
and ankles carry her lightly, and her bearing 
is grace and dignity itself. 

Of the members of the cast as above, Jean 
de Reszke demands first mention. The rdle 
was new, yet he sang it with all the finish 
and abandon of old-time music. Ancona 
made a virile resonant Lescaut, and Castel- 
mary spoke his lines like a newly arrived 
spirit from the Comédie Frangaise. Plangon 
had little to do, but he did it, as usual, super- 
latively well. 

Altogether, even in its large setting, the 
finished charm of Sybil Sanderson in Manon 
can only be in part obscure, and it remains a 
work of delicate eloquence, a work one would 
want: to hear again, always with the realiza- 
tion that the Californian prima donna is its 
one and only operatic heroine, a heroine of 
grace, finesse and talent not to be replaced. 






WHAT THEY READ 


a 
THEATRICALS. BY HENRY JAMES. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. ) 
JUDAH. BY HENRY ARTHUR JoNEs. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 


There may be a degree of added interest if 
there be no direct value in considering these 
plays together, one by an author in the zenith 
of acted popularity, the other two by a gen- 
tleman who, so far as I can remember, has 
not at this writing been presented on the 
boards. Of the respective men, Mr. Henry 


James is not infrequently called the American 
Meredith—equivalent to saying that he is a 
power in the literary world. Mr. Jones, who 
was once a drummer, is a business play maker. 
I do not want to seem to belittle Mr. Jones 
with this definition ; on the contrary. There 





is, perhaps, a greater element of usefulness in 
giving the world that which they will eagerly 
accept in place of what they have to be 
almost driven to receive. The Merediths 
and Jameses require about five-and-twenty 
years to reach their public; even then their 
public is a mere culte. Mr. Jones gets his 
public in some five-and-twenty minutes—after 
the rise of the curtain, before it falls on the 
first act at furthest. Mr. James seems to rec- 
ognize this, for he is writing plays, a healthy 
sign on the part of this literary giant. It is 
the duty of a reviewer to thank Mr. James 
for his effort in this direction, and assist him 
if he can, for if he succeeds we shall have a 
literary acting play ; may we dare to hope for 
this from liberally acted, almost over-acted 
Mr. Jones? 

In Mr. James’s play The Album (which 
ought to be called The Sketch-book) he 
resolutely refuses himself the luxury of litera- 
ture, and is in perpetual awe of the stage man- 
ager’s blue pencil—as he himself informs 
us. The result is a series of conversations 
sec of odd abruptness and a wearisome simi- 


larity that precludes colloquial individualism. 
More important than this even, his story 
seems hardly probable, and is scarcely inter- 
esting. The Reprobate comes under the 
class heading of farce comedies (according to 
the English, not American interpretation of 
this definition) and if I were a manager and 
could cast it, certainly, I should give the 
piece a trial—it might ** catch on."” 

I should like to presume to suggest 4 
method of work to Mr, James——this. First 
think out a story and select a set of dramatis 
personz with interestingly contrasted traits. 
Make up your mind what the end of the 
story is to be, then what the situation of the 
second or central act should be and this situ- 
ation, though strong, must not be as strong as 
the end of the piece—always the playwright’s 
greatest difficulty. Last, the first act where- 
in the story opens, one-third of which must 
suffice to acquaint the audience with the 
scheme of the play. Now, having gotten so 
far instead of preparing immediately to write, 
I should recommend Mr. James to live for 
weeks in the atmosphere of his p:ay and 
make intimate personal friends of all his 
dramatis personz, then he may verbally re- 
port to his stenographer such portions of the 
conversations he overheard from his dramatis 
persone as deal with his story. Finally, 
make the play of the best, the most vivid 
conversations. There should be pulse and 
heart in the result both of which are some- 
what conspicuously absent in Mr. James’s 
plays under review. 

Mr. Jones’s Judah is familiar to all our 
readers ; the story of the Welsh factory girl 
who inspired an uncouth young parson to lie 
because he loved, or rather because his phys- 
ical emotions were stirred for the first time. 
The play is necessarily ingeniously con- 
structed, but is quite familiar in various spots 
to students of the drama. For instance, the 
entire scene between Dethic and Professor 
Topp is ** bodily lifted.”” The oddest thing 
is that Mr. Jones should have deprived 
Vashti of exactly half her value as an acting 
character by making her own explanation of 
her life of deception weak and ineffective, 
because insufficient and lacking in sympathy. 

Had Vashti believed absolutely in her cre- 
ative powers, the audience would have wholly 
sympathized with her ; as it is, she is a weak 
and rather wicked girl, who obeys her rascally 
father to get mutton chops for breakfast. 
The dialogue is fair, but not very good—as it 
might be, and actors who have to study Mr. 
Jones tell me that his language is not always 
assistant ; that they should like to change it 
slightly, at times, to bring out his full mean- 
ing and intention. 

P. S.—Since writing above, a play of Mr. 
James’s has been produced at Mr. Alexander’s 
St. James Theatre with disastrous results. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that this reverse will 
only serve to make Mr. James's theatric 
effort smore pertinaciously insistent. 


Books REecEIvED.—W aiting at Table, by a Mem- 
ber of the Aristocracy: Frederick Warne & Co. 
The Musicians’ Year-Book, by Margaret Reintzel : 
E. P. Dutton & Ce. Grizzly’s Little Pard, by E. M. 
Comfort : Thomas Whittaker. The Daughter of the 
Nez Pescés, by Arthur Paterson: Geo. Gottsberger 
Peck. In Wild-Rose, Time, by Amanda M. Doug- 





las: Lee & Shepard. Patience: A Series of Games 
with Cards, by Mrs. E. D. Cheney: Lee & Shepard 
On India’s Frontier, or Nepal, by Henry Ballantine, 
M.A.: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, Napoleon tu. and 
Lady Stuart, translated from the French of Pierre de 
Lano by A.C. S.: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. The 
Artificial Mother, by Y. #1. P.: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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In the Dozy Hours, by Agnes Repplier: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co Philip and His Wife, by Margaret 
Deland: Houghton, Miffin & Co. The Story of 
Lawrence Garthe, by Ellen Olney Kirk: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, The Duties of Servants, by a Member 
of the Aristocracy : Frederick Warne & Co 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Rentispiece shows costume recently 
KF worn by the celebrated actress, Judic, 
which can be commended as charm- 

ing for a masked ball. 

Pace 69, The patio is the interior covered 
court of South American houses. Mr. Mar- 
heinecke is the German Consul at Monte- 
vido. He married Miss Maud Harrison, an 
American, and a friend of Vogue has sup- 
plied it with the most interesting photograph 
from which this engraving is made. Though 
our buildings are not constructed with such 
courts, the arrangement of the furnishings is 
applicable to country houses, and of special 
interest at this season, when so many persons 
are planning their summer surroundings. 

Paces 65, 70, 71 are sketches of current 
Paris styles, that can be modified for use as 
spring models, Jet taking the place of 
fur. 

Pace 80, Miss Marisn Terry as Mrs. 
Peverel in Henry James's play, Guy Dom- 
ville. Of the play the dramitic critic of 
The Sketch says : 

I have said that there are faults in the 
play—faults of indiscreet reticence, of need- 
less violence in the second act, and of obscur- 
ity. Yet,.off the other hand, there is great 
merit. Several of the characters are admir- 
ably put on the stage, are solid and lifelike— 
one feels that one could walk round them, 
to use a painters phrase. Moreover, the 
dialogue is charming in its quiet humor and 
restrained pathos, The indescribable literary 
style is shown, and the curious flavor of 
past life ; and how any intelligent educated 
person can fail to find the first act delightful, 
the second act interesting, if clumsy, and the 
third fascinating, though painful, I cannot 
understand. 

* x * * % 


Many a similar tale of renunciation by 
men brought up to believe that self-sacrifice 
is the one good can be cited, and to me Guy 
appears a true picture of a man whom I can 
understand and respect, if hardly sympathize 
with or imitate. No doubt, if he had mar- 
ried Mrs. Peverel the audience would have 
been well enough pleased by the play, and 
certainly the motives of his conduct were not 
made clear to those who take no trouble to 
think ; but I respect the courage of Mr. 
Henry James in clinging, at risk of failure, 
to his idea of the truth, and Mr. Alexander 
for consenting. 

x * x x x 


Moreover the mounting is perfect. The 
white paneled room of the last act, with its 
Sheraton chairs, wool pictures, embroidered 
bell-pulls, old blue Delft plates, silk screens, 
convex eagle-crowned mirror, etc., is de- 
lightful. Yet it is foolish to speak of 


mounting when there is the admirable acting 
of Mr. George Alexander, who is even at 
his best as Guy, and of Miss Marion Terry 
—the greatest of our actresses, to my mind 
—who plays exquisitely as Mrs. Peverel. 





CHINA AND JAPANESE SILKS 
(From 50 cents to $1.50 per yard) 
Mong the most attractive dress fabrics 
A destined for spring wear are the 
figured and plain China and Japan- 
ese silks, which appear in great variety. 
Plain black China silks, very soft and delicate 
in texture, may be bought for from 75 cents 
to $1.25 per yard. The width is twenty- 
seven inches. Some handsome printed China 
silks show lovely flower designs strewn over 
a black ground. These, which are twenty- 
seven inches wide; and sell for $1 per yard, 
make ideal summer gowns. AA silk of this 
kind with a pattern of mauve-colored chrysan- 
themums grouped in small bunches rather 
far apart was most attractive. 

Plain white Japanese silks are washable, 
and are used by many young girls for summer 
costumes. When thirty-six inches wide the 
price is $1.25 per yard. A cheaper quality is 
somewhat narrower and is to be had for from 
50 to 75 cents per yard. This quality is used 
for petticoats, and looks exceedingly well 
after being laundered. The Habutai silks 
are also washable and make charming even- 
ing gowns. Those of white ground with 
narrow stripes of pale pink, blue or lilac are 
very desirable and not expensive. They are 
of loose texture and fall in graceful folds. 
The usual width is twenty-five inches and 
the price from 80 cents to $1 per yard. 

The plain colored Japanese silks are from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven inches wide, and 
range in price from 50 cents to $1 per yard. 
They are used chiefly for decorative purposes, 
but are also made up to wear under gauze and 
silk muslin gowns. 

Canton crépes in evening shades, yellow, 
mauve, pink, ilue and scariet, twenty inches 
wide, cost from go cents to $1 per yard for 
the best quality. When twenty-five inches 
wide the price is from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
yard, 

The prices quoted above are the usual ones 
at the best shops, but at some of the annual 
sales this month very pretty Shanghai silks 
were bought with flowers or spot designs on 
black, navy blue and white grounds for from 
35 cents to 45 cents per yard, and on some 
days Japanese silks of fair quality were sold 
at 20 cents per yard. 


BODICES AND BLOUSES 
(From $5 to $16) 

The made-up bodices and blouses of silk, 
crépon and chiffon are having a ready sale 
this season, for, as a rule, they are well and 
tastefully made, with a well-cut lining, and 
are boned like a dress bodice. A simple one 
of lilac silk crépon had full balloon sleeves 


ending at the elbow with a ruffle of cream- 
white lace. Butterfly bows of violet ribbon 
trimmed the sleeves and shoulders, and there 
was a folded belt of the ribbon and a collar 
to match. The price of this bodice was $6. 

A cardinal red silk bod'ce thickly spotted 
with black dots and trimmed with epaulettes 
of wide black lace falling over the full sleeves 
was charming. The collar and belt were of 
jet and black velvet, and the cost was only 
$9. All the materials used were of good 
quality. 

China silk, lined blouses in pale blue, pink, 
navy blue and white, with pretty frills cross- 
ing the shoulders, and in some instances 
trimmed with point de Paris lace, may be 
purchased for $5. 

One of the prettiest bodices seen was of 
gray satin covered with folds of embroidered 
gray chiffon. The sleeve: were made of 
triple ruffles or puffs of the chiffon reaching 
to the elbow and finished by a band and 
large bow of gray satin ribbon. Two bows 
of the same were perched on the shoulders, 
and the belt and collar were of gray satin 
worked in steel. The price of this confec- 
tion was $16. The flimsy cheap bodices 
turned out in such quantities by some of the 
shops are scarcely worth buying, although 
at times they are useful to wear under a 
jacket which would hopelessly crush a hand- 
some garment. 


NIGHT GOWNS, CHEMISES AND DRAWERS 


(from $1 to $3) 

Dainty hand-made lingerie need not always 
be expensive and beyond the reach of any but 
the rich. Very pretty night gowns are to be 
had of fine nainsook, with full vleeves, large 
sailor collars trimmed with lace frillings, and 
wide skirts, for $2.98. When made with 
tucks, with a simple lace edging, they cost 
$2. Many of them are made of colored 
French batiste, pink, blue or gray, with hand 
embroidery at collar and cuffs and finished 
with feather stitching. These are $1.25, and 
when trimmed with lace $2. Some night 
gowns of white lawn, with colored pin spots, 
have collar and cuffs embroidered in thread 
to match the spots. The sleeves are very 
wide and the collars flare open in front and 
form a deep sailor collar at the back. These 
may be had for $1. 

Hand-made chemises are shown of India 
linen and lawn, with tucked skirts and lace- 
frilled necks, for from $1.25 to $2.25; 
others have hand-embroidered yokes and 
ruffles, and are $3. Drawers come to match 
the chemise and range in price from $1.25 
to $2.25. 


SOME CHINA PIECES 
(from 50 cents to $15) 


Small plaques of Dutch delft nine inches 
in diameter, decorated with heads, sylvan 
scenes and marine views, appear now for 
decorative purposes at the price of $1 each. 
Candlesticks of the same ware are $1.25 
each, and little figures or figurines for cabinet 
display are from $1 to $2 each. Low can- 
dlesticks of Saxon in shaded blue and white 





with gold tracings cost $0 cents each. Tal! 
ones, ten inches high, with cream body gold 
traced and solid gold around the base ar: 
$2.50 the pair. New ice cream sets consist 
ing of one long oval dish and twelve plates, 
hand-painted in small flower sprays on ; 
white ground with clouded gold borders, are 
sold for $15. The china is of the finest 
quality. Olive dishes in Doulton showing 
flower pattern on an ivory ground with 
clouded gold border and gold handles are 


$2.50 each. 
A been evolved from an ermine cape 
of old date, and a smaller garment 
of the same fur, formerly known as a Vic- 
torine, both miraculously preserved by an 
economical woman. The cape, deep, but too 
narrow for the present fashion, was slit up « 
intervals and gores cut from the Victorine 
inserted, making it the modish rippling shape 
and wide enough to wear over the enormous 
sleeves of the period. A band of Hudson 
Bay sable, made from a muff and cuffs, also 
an old possession, was placed as a border 
around the collar, and on the edge of the 
cape and below the lower band a fuli flounce 
of rich white lace, eighteen inches deep, was 
sewn. The lining was taken from the skirt 
of an old ball dress of pink satin brocade, 
which had been trimmed with the lace 
flounce, and the economical woman is now 
the possessor of a regal wrap with no outlay 
except the making. 

Pretty and economical window seats are of 
rattan. Some of these have an upright piece 
at each end ; others are simply long benches 
to fit in the embrasure of the window. They 
are very pretty without any drapery or cush- 
ions, yet are much begutrfied by a movable 
cushion and valance of some cretonne or 
damask to match the colofs of the room, If 
the rattan is not enameled, and the natural 
tint is to be retained, a coat of varnish or 
shellac should be applied. In this way the 
rattan does not become dingy and faded, and 
is easily kept clean. 

Many housekeepers will be glad to know 
that fruit and wine stains may be removed 
from table-cloths and napkins by soaking 
the stained parts in whiskey before they are 
washed. 

Many fabrics which are not usually thought 
to be washable may be made to look as well 
as new by taking a little pains in the wash- 
ing. Serges, alpaccas, Henrietta cloths, 
merinos and mohairs are among these. The 
breadths should be ripped apart, and each one 
washed separately in a strong lather of ivory 
soap. They must not be rubbed but squeezed 
through the hands until they are clean, and 
then rinsed in lukewarm water. If the ma- 
terial is black, a little. borax in the first suds 
will be agreat help in removing all the spots 
The ironing is done on the wrong side before 
the fabric is quite dry. We have seen black 
Henrietta cloths and Tamise cloths come out 
of this proccss with all the freshness and 
gloss of new goods. 





LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Beautiful opera cloak has recently 








SPECIAL NOTE 


Readers are requested to note that 
tickets, cards of invitation, intima- 
tions and any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, 
should reach Vogue, 220 Fourth 
than Monday 


Avenue, not later 


morning. 
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In the Dozy Hours, by Agnes Repplier: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co Philip and His Wife, by Margaret 
Deland: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, The Story of 
Lawrence Garthe, by Ellen Olney Kirk : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, The Duties of Servants, by a Member 
of the Aristocracy : Frederick Warne & Co 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Rentispiece shows costume recently 
KF worn by the celebrated actress, Judic, 
which can be commended as charm- 

ing for a masked ball. 

Pace 69, The patio is the interior covered 
court of South American houses. Mr. Mar- 
heinecke is the German Consul at Monte- 
vido. He married Miss Maud Harrison, an 
American, and a friend of Vogue has sup- 
plied it-with the most interesting photograph 
trom which this engraving is made. Though 
our buildings are not constructed with such 
courts, the arrangement of the furnishings is 
applicable to country ‘houses, and of special 
interest at this season, when so many persons 
are planning their summer surroundings. 

Paces 65, 70, 71 are sketches of current 
Paris styles, that can be modified for use as 
spring models. Jet taking the place of 
fur. 

Pace 80, Miss Marion Terry as Mrs. 
Peverel in Henry James’s play, Guy Dom- 
ville. Of the play the dramatic critic of 
The Sketch says : 

I have said that there are faults in the 
play—faults of indiscreet reticence, of need- 
less violenee in the second act, and of obscur- 
ity. Yet, on the other hand, there is great 
merit. Several of the characters are admir- 
ably put on the stage, are solid and lifelike— 
one feels that one could walk round them, 
to use a painters phrase. Moreover, the 
dialogue is charming in its quiet humor and 
restrained pathos. The indescribable literary 
style is shown, and the curious flavor of 
past life ; and how any intelligent educated 
person can fail to find the first act delightful, 
the second act interesting, if clumsy, and the 
third fascinating, though painful, I cannot 
understand. 

* * x x * 


Many a similar tale of renunciation by 
men brought up to believe that self-sacrifice 
is the one good can be cited, and to me Guy 
appears a true picture of a man whom I can 
understand and respect, if hardly sympathize 
with or imitate. No doubt, if he had mar- 
ried Mrs. Peverel the audience would have 
been well enough pleased by the play, and 
certainly the motives of his conduct were not 
made clear to those who take no trouble to 
think ; but I respect the courage of Mr. 
Henry James in clinging, at risk of failure, 
to his idea of the truth, and Mr. Alexander 
for consenting. 

x * x * x 

Moreover the mounting is perfect. The 
white paneled room of the last act, with its 
Sheraton chairs, wool pictures, embroidered 
bell-pulls, old blue Delft plates, silk screens, 
convex eagle-crowned mirror, etc., is de- 
lightful. Yet it is foolish to speak of 


mounting when there is the admirable acting 
of Mr. George Alexander, who is even at 
his best as Guy, and of Miss Marion Terry 
—the greatest of our actresses, to my mind 
—who plays exquisitely as Mrs. Peverel. 





CHINA AND JAPANESE SILKS 
(From 50 cents to $1.50 per yard) 

Mong the most attractive dress fabrics 
A destined for spring wear are the 
figured and plain China and Japan- 
ese silks, which appear in great variety. 
Plain black China silks, very soft and delicate 
in texture, may be bought for from 75 cents 


to $1.25 per yard. The width is twenty- 
seven inches. Some handsome printed China 
silks show lovely flower designs strewn over 
a black ground, These, which are twenty- 
seven inches wide, and sell for $1 per yard, 
make ideal summer gowns. A silk of this 
kind with a pattern of mauve-colored chrysan- 
themums grouped in small bunches rather 
far apart was most attractive. 

Plain white Japanese silks are washable, 
and are used by many young girls for summer 
costumes. When thirty-six inches wide the 
price is $1.25 per yard. A cheaper quality is 
somewhat narrower and is to be had for from 
5° to 75 cents per yard. This quality is used 
for petticoats, and looks exceedingly well 
after being laundered. The Habutai silks 
are also washable and make charming even- 
ing gowns. Those of white ground with 
narrow stripes of pale pink, blue or lilac are 
very desirable and not expensive. They are 
of loose texture and fall in graceful folds. 
The usual width is twenty-five inches and 
the price from 80 cents to $1 per yard. 

The plain colored Japanese silks are from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven inches wide, and 
range in price from 50 cents to $1 per yard. 
They are used chiefly for decorative purposes, 
but are also made up to wear under gauze and 
silk muslin gowns. 

Canton crépes in evening shades, yellow, 
mauve, pink, blue and scariet, twenty inches 
wide, cost from go cents to $1 per yard for 
the best quality. When twenty-five inches 
wide the price is from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
yard. 

The prices quoted above are the usual ones 
at the best shops, but at some of the annual 
sales this month very pretty Shanghai silks 
were bought with flowers or spot designs on 
black, navy blue and white grounds for from 
35 cents to 45 cents per yard, and on some 
days Japanese silks of fair quality were cold 
at 20 cents per yard. 

BODICES AND BLOUSES 
(From $5 to $16) 

The made-up bodices and blouses of silk, 
crépon and chiffon are having a ready sale 
this season, for, as a rule, they are well and 
tastefully made, with a well-cut lining, and 
are boned like a dress bodice. A simple one 


of lilac silk crépon had full balloon sleeves 


ending at the elbow with a ruffle of cream- 
white lace. Butterfly bows of violet 1ibbon 
trimmed the sleeves and shoulders, and there 
was a folded belt of the ribbon and a collar 
to match. The price of this bodice was $6. 

A cardinal red silk bod'’ce thickly spotted 
with black dots and trimmed with epaulettes 
of wide black lace falling over the full sleeves 
was charming. The collar and belt were of 
jet and black velvet, and the cost was only 
$9. All the materials used were of good 
quality. 

China silk, lined blouses in pale blue, pink, 
navy blue and white, with pretty frills cross- 
ing the shoulders, and in some instances 
trimmed with point de Paris lace, may be 
purchased for $5. 

One of the prettiest bodices seen was of 
gray satin covered with folds of embroidered 
gray chiffon. The sleeves: were made of 
triple ruffles or puffs of the chiffon reaching 
to the elbow and finished by a band and 
large bow of gray satin ribbon. Two bows 
of the same were perched on the shoulders, 
and the belt and collar were of gray satin 
worked in steel. The price of this confec- 
tion was $16. The flimsy cheap bodices 
turned out in such quantities by some of the 
shops are scarcely worth buying, although 
at times they are useful to wear under a 
jacket which would hopelessly crush a hand- 
some garment. 


NIGHT GOWNS, CHEMISES AND DRAWERS 


(from $1 to $3) 

Dainty hand-made lingerie need not always 
be expensive and beyond the reach of any but 
the rich. Very pretty night gowns are to be 
had of fine nainsook, with full sleeves, large 
sailor collars trimmed with lace frillings, and 
wide skirts, for $2.98. When made with 
tucks, with a simple lace edging, they cost 
$2. Many of them are made of colored 
French batiste, pink, blue or gray, with hand 
embroidery at collar and cuffs and finished 
with feather stitching. These are $1.25, and 
when trimmed with lace $2. Some night 
gowns of white lawn, with colored pin spots, 
have collar and cuffs embroidered in thread 
to match the spots. The sleeves are very 
wide and the collars flare open in front and 
form a deep sailor collar at the back. These 
may be had for $1. 

Hand-made chemises are shown of India 
linen and lawn, with tucked skirts and lace- 
frilled necks, for from $1.25 to $2.25; 
others have hand-embroidered yokes and 
ruffles, and are $3. Drawers come to match 
the chemise and range in price from $1.25 
to $2.25. 


SOME CHINA PIECES 
(from 50 cents to $15) 


Small plaques of Dutch delft nine inches 
in diameter, decorated with heads, sylvan 
scenes and marine views, appear now for 
decorative purposes at the price of $1 each. 
Candlesticks of the same ware are $1.25 
each, and little figures or figurines for cabinet 
display are from $1 to $2 each. Low can- 
dlesticks of Saxon in shaded blue and white 





with gold tracings cost 50 cents each. Tal 
ones, ten inches high, with cream body gold 
traced and solid gold around the base ar. 
$2.50 the pair. New ice cream sets consist 
ing of one long oval dish and twelve plates 
hand-painted in small flower sprays on 

white ground with clouded gold borders, ar: 
sold for $15. The china is of the finest 
quality. Olive dishes in Doulton showing 
flower pattern on an ivory ground with 
clouded gold border and gold handles are 


$2.50 each. 
A been evolved from an ermine cape 
of old date, and a smaller garment 
of the same fur, formerly known as a Vic- 
torine, both miraculoysly preserved by an 
economical woman. The cape, deep, but too 
narrow for the present fashion, was slit up at 
intervals and gores cut from the Victorine 
inserted, making it the modish rippling shape 
and wide enough to wear over the enormous 
sleeves of the period. A band of Hudson 
Bay sable, made from a muff and cuffs, also 
an old possession, was placed as a border 
around the collar, and on the edge of the 
cape and below the lower band a full flounce 
of rich white lace, eighteen inches deep, was 
sewn. The lining was taken from the skirt 
of an old ball dress of pink satin brocade, 
which had been trimmed with the lace 
flounce, and the economical woman is now 
the possessor of a regal wrap with no outlay 
except the making. 

Pretty and economical window seats are of 
rattan. Some of these have an upright piece 
at each end ; others are simply long benches 
to fit in the embrasure of the window. They 
are very pretty without any drapery or cush- 
ions, yet are much begutrfied by a movable 
cushion and valance of some cretonne or 
damask to match the colofs of the room. If 
the rattan is not enameled, and the natural 
tint is to be retained, a coat of varnish or 
shellac should be applied. In this way the 
rattan does not become dingy and faded, and 
is easily kept clean. 

Many housekeepers will be glad to know 
that fruit and wine stains may be removed 
from table-cloths and napkins by soaking 
the stained parts in whiskey before they are 
washed. 

Many fabrics which are not usually thought 
to be washable may be made to look as well 
as new by taking a little pains in the wash- 
ing. Serges, alpaccas, Henrietta cloths, 
merinos and mohairs are among these. The 
breadths should be ripped apart, and each one 
washed separately in a strong lather of ivory 
soap. They must not be rubbed but squeezed 
through the hands until they are clean, and 
then rinsed in lukewarm water. If the ma- 
terial is black, a little. borax in the first suds 
will be a great help in removing all the spots 
The ironing is done on the wrong side before 
the fabric is quite dry. We have seen black 
Henrietta cloths and Tamise cloths come out 
of this process with all the freshness and 
gloss of new goods. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Beautiful opera cloak has recently 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Readers are requested to note that 
tickets, cards of invitation, intima- 
tions and any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, 
should reach Vogue, 220 Fourth 
than Monday 


Avenue, not later 


morning. 
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Vogue and now gathered 






into one volume, 
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New York 
The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
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This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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The February number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is now ready on all news-stands. 
’ Its price is only Ten Cents. 
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For One Dollar, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will come to your home, monthly, for 
a whole year. Why not try it ? 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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